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For the Companion. 


THE SATIN-WOOD BOX. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
In Eight Chapters.—Chap. IV. 


Promptly at eight o’clock the next morning Gif- 
ford Norcroft passed between the high wooden 
posts of the gate, and made his appearance at the 
side door of the Hemenway house. 

Mr Bodstick was there already, having taken 
the precaution to come an hour 
earlier with his carpenter, and 
make a thorough examination of 
the premises before the boy's ar- 
rival. Drawers were open, car- 
pets were up at the sides and cor- 
ners, the book-shelves were emp- 
ty, and bureaus stood out from 
the walls, which, like the floors, 
had evidently been searched for 
secret doors. 

Gifford had not been expected 
to assist in all this; but, when 
other means had failed, he was 
merely to be afforded a chance of 
bringing to light the box he was 
supposed to have purloined. 

“Have you found it yet?” he 
timidly inquired, when the flushed 
and frowning face of Azariah met 
him in the entry. 

“Not yet; it’s the most myste- 
rious thing!” Mr. Bodstick re- 
plied. “If you can help clear it 
up, I'll ask no questions, and 
make you a handsome present 
besides.” 

“I don’t see what I can do, but 
I’m perfectly willing to look,” 
said the boy. 

Then he noticed, besides Aza- 
riah and the carpenter, a third 
person, whom he had not seen at 
first. He was a pleasant-looking 
man, in a brownish-gray suit, 
without any badge or official air 
about him; and yet he was one 
whom every village youngster 
knew and regarded with a certain 
awe. 

This was Mr. Snapp, the po- 
liceman. Azariah said something 
about not having felt quite free to make the search 
without the presence of an officer; but Gifford 
was sure that it was chiefly on his account that 
Mr. Snapp had been called in. 

“He is here just to keep watch of me, and see if 
I show by my actions that I know anything about 
the box, and then nab me, perhaps, when all is 
over!” Which was not an agreeable reflection to 
Master Gifford. 

Mr. Snapp did not indeed appear to take a 
very active part in the investigation. He walked 
about, and looked about, and occasionally point- 
ed with his cane, or dropped a casual remark. 
But Giff could see that, while Azariah and 
the carpenter left him very much to himself, 
Mr. Snapp, though appearing likewise to give 
him little attention, never let him go far out of 
his sight. 

The boy followed where the others had been, 
and pried into closets and rammaged among cloth- 
ing in a listless sort of way, and finally stood, 
with dangling hands, staring about him in the old 
lady’s room. 

“Why don’t you look? why don’t you look ?” 
demanded Azariah, impatiently, coming up to him 
and giving his arm a shake. 

“I don’t know where to look,” said Gifford. 

‘‘Have you been upstairs ?” 

“She didn’t often go upstairs; I don’t think it 
can be there.” 

“Never mind; ’twon’t do any hurt to see,” said 
Azariah. “That box, I tell you, has got to be 
found,” and he gave the boy a terrible look. 

So Gifford went upstairs, where he noticed that 
Mr. Snapp still kept him in view. He ransacked 
here and there, and ascending into the garret, 
found places, which the carpenter had discovered 
before him, where the box might have been, but 
where it certainly was not. 
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The cellar and woodshed were also visited by | 


him, after they had been explored by the others. 
Thus two or three hours were spent. At last, he 
found himself standing once more in the old lady’s 
toom, with helpless, dangling hands. 
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Again the disappointed Bodstick rushed upon 
him and clutched his arm, demanding,— 

‘*Have you looked everywhere ?” 

“Everywhere I can think of,” faltered the boy. 

“And you don’t find it?” Azariah gave his arm 
a@ wrench. 

“No, sir! AndI don’t see what you grab me in 
this way for!” said Giff, trying to remove the 
man’s hand. 

“You ought to find it!” snarled Azariah. “You 
can find it!” 


“Then why can’t you and your carpenter and 
policeman find it ?” said the boy, resentfully. 

“T’ll give you one more chance,” said Azariah, 
loosing his hold. ‘Let’s search the barn.” 

Gifford was glad Mr. Snapp was not watching 
him just then. He had hoped the barn would not 
be thought of, and he feared that he could not help 
showing his concern. 

To the barn the whole party went, Giff following 
Azariah and the carpenter, and Policeman Snapp 
bringing up the rear. The doors were thrown 
open, and phaeton, floor and stall, barrel, manger 
and bin, the litter in the corners and the rubbish 
under the stairs, ail were looked through, peeped 
into, pitched over or probed, with a thoroughness 
that made Gifford feel sure that all was lost. 

But he said to himself, “If they find it, they find 
it; if they don’t, they don’t! Anyway, there’s no 
proof against me,” and a reckless hilarity suc- 
ceeded his first feeling of dismay. 

He said little, but showed his sense of the hu- 
mor of the thing by prying into cracks of the 
floor and looking into the pony’s mouth. 

Above the stable was a loft, where there was lit- 
tle else but a heap of old hay. Into this Azariah 
thrust a fork with savage energy, while the car- 
penter examined the sills and the roof. Giff fol- 
lowed them up the stairs, and overheard Mr. Bod- 
stick remark,— 








“It don’t seem as if there could be anything in 
there; but I’ll make sure by having the whole 
pile forked over to-morrow.” 

“Tt wouldn’t take long to fork it over now,” 
| Giff said, in a low voice, but loud enough to be 
| heard by Mr. Snapp at the head of the stairs. 

| Then he was left alone in the loft, the others go- 
| ing down, all except Snapp, who remained on the 
stairs to peep. The officer did not peep long, but 
| presently followed Bodstick to the floor below. 

‘“‘What’s he doing ?” said Bodstick. 

“Nothing,” said Snapp, with a smile. 
poor boy don’t know what to do.” 

“You imagine he don’t know’— began Bod- 
stick, interrogatively. 


“The 








“TI don’t see the first sign that he knows any 


however, that to proclaim it would be simply to 


more than you or I do,” replied Snapp. “Did you establish the fact that the box had been taken and 
notice the comical way he looked down the pony's | disposed of by other hands than the old lady’s, 


throat? <A guilty boy wouldn’t have done that.” 
“Perhaps not,” said Azariah, dubiously.. “What 
was he saying when he went up the stairs ?” 


jand thus to fasten suspicion more certainly upon 
himself. 


“Better leave the whole thing in the dark,” he 


“That it wouldn’t take long to fork the hay | reasoned, as he softly slipped back the panel and 
| stepped down from the chair. 


over.” 

Bodstick shook his head. 
thing! He must know! 
house.” 


“Tt is the strangest 


To the house they returned, and for a third time 
Gifford found himself standing in the old lady’s 
room,—the room where he had delivered the box 


| 


All this time Mr. Snapp was not far off; but he 


Let’s go back to the | had watched the boy so long to no purpose, that 


| his Vigilance was relaxed at the wrong moment, 








and his one opportunity lost. 

“Can’t find it?” cried Azariah, 
swooping down upon Gifford for 
the last time, and clutching both 
his arms. 

“Tt seems as if nobody could,” 
Gifford replied. 

“Nobody can but you!” Aza- 
riah declared. 
but you knows where it is. You 
know! Will you make a clean 
breast of it? Or shall I have you 
arrested on the spot?” 

“T don’t want to be arrested,” 
said Gifford, changing color. 
“And I don’t see why I should 
be. If Thad stolen the box, I'd 
give itup. But I haven't stolen 
it. I never took a thing out of 
this house that didn’t belong to 
me.” 

“I don’t believe you!” ex- 
claimed Bodstick. “You've got 
that box! And now take warn- 
ing. If it’s proved against you, 
—as it certainly will be if I live, 
—you'll be prosecuted to the ex- 
tent of the law! Remember!” 

The boy made no reply, but 
stood with weak limbs and a 
sinking heart before Azariah in 
his wrath. Again, as many times 
before, he had to reassure his con- 
science that he had been guilty of 
no theft, and of no wrong against 
anybody, before he could control 
his voice to say,— 

“If you have got through with 
me, I should like to go.” 

Azariah gave him a black look, 
and set about putting the house 
to rights without another word. 
Gifford thereupon nodded pleasantly at Mr. Snapp 
and walked away. 

His mother and Lena awaited the result of the 


“Because nobody 


into her hands and where she had died,—gazing | search with anxious interest, and experienced a 


idly about him, but with a feeling of relief and | joyful rebound of spirits when they saw him come 
amused triumph which he found it hard to con- | 


ceal. To disguise it, he must do something, or ap- 
pear to be doing something. 

Over one end of the mantelpiece was the old 
lady’s medicine cupboard, set in beside the chim- 
ney. It had been thoroughly searched, like every 
other nook and cranny in the old house; the bot- 
tles and vials and pill-boxes that had been taken 
from the shelves filled the mantelpiece, and the 
little door still stood open. 

Giff had already rummaged in the little closet 
twice; but now, for want of anything better to do, 
he got up on a chair and fumbled in it again. What 
he did was quite mechanical, and with no more 
expectation of making a discovery than when he 
looked into the pony’s mouth. 

He knocked on the walls of the small recess, 
and on the side farthest from the chimney found a 
spot that yielded a slight rattling sound. A piece 
of the boarding there was evidently looser than 
the rest. That part of the closet was in deep 
shadow; but putting in his head, he soon satisfied 
himself that the board was movable. 

After a little examination he managed to slide 
it back, and found that it opened into a secret in- 
terior niche,—the hiding-place of the old lady’s 
treasure. 

There could be no doubt about that, although 
the treasure itself was not there, for reasons best 
known to the boy. Her husband was said to have 
been a very ingenious man, and the closet within 
a closet was unquestionably his work. The per- 


against everything except fire was justified by the 
fact that it had escaped the scutiny of both Aza- 
riah and his carpenter in broad daylight. 

Gifford was greatly astonished, and hardly knew 





at first whether to proclaim his discovery, or re- 


fect confidence she felt in the safety of its contents | 


| 





| 
| 





laughingly in at the gate. He told his story with 
great glee, setting off Azariah’s excited manners 
and final discomfiture with boyish extravagance, 
but taking care not to betray his own perilous se- 
cret. 

The matter was fully discussed at the family 
dinner that had been kept waiting for him; after 
which he busied himself in the shed, completing a 
box-trap which he had begun the day before. 

“What’s that for?” Lena inquired, stopping as 
she passed, to watch him at his work. 

“There’s a fine pair of gray squirrels up in the 
woods,” replied Giff. “If I can catch them alive, 
I can get a dollar apiece for them.” 

His younger brothers wished to go with him 
when he set it; but he said, “No; you might 
frighten away the squirrels.” And when the trap 
was finished he took it under his arm, with an ear 
of seed-corn in his pocket, and set off alone for the 
woods back of the village. 

In a good place he put down the trap beside a 
log, stuck a piece of the ear of corn on the point 
of the spindle, and scattered more of the corn about, 
both on the log and on the ground. Then, leaving 
the cover up, with its suspending cord carried over 
to the other end of the spindle, he went on further 
into the woods. 

The next two hours were spent ina strange, in- 
tensely preoccupied ramble in the most solitary 
parts of the forest. He could hardly have been in 
quest of game; for squirrels leaped in the boughs 
overhead, or scampered away before him, and ran 
up the trunks of beech and oak and _ hickory, 
without in the least distracting his absorbed at- 
tention. 

He seemed chiefly interested in hollow trees, 
chasms and crevices of the rocks, and openings 
among some great blocks and boulders that lay at 


| serve it for some possible future use. He reflected, | the base of the cliff. To any one who had ob- 
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served the search of the morning he might have | A single window in the farther end of the loft 


appeared to be still looking for Old Lady Hemen- | 
way’s cash-box, but with an intensity of purpose 
he had not before shown. 

What he desired seemed to be more difficult to 
find than he had at first supposed. An opening 
between the branching roots of an oak-tree was 
extremely attractive, but hardly large enough. 
‘The hollow heart of a fallen trunk was studied 
carefully, but rejected as too obvious. One cavity | 
among the boulders was too shallow; another | 
went down too deep into mud and ooze, and others 
were too crooked, or too straight, or too small, or 
too much exposed to the weather. 

At length he came to a hut which had been used 
by charcoal-burners, but had been abandoned by 
them some years before, and was now surrounded 
by a growth of saplings filling the place of trees 
that had been cut away. 

It had a broken door, a low, slant roof, and an 
earthy floor strewed with leaves. 

“This beats anything yet!” he said, with a 
smile of satisfaction. Then groping his way out 
of the thicket, and warily casting his eyes about 
to make sure that he had not been followed and 
observed, he went home by the way of his trap. 

Again that evening he was out late, but not in 
company with “the boys.” He went tothe wood- 
side, and sat on the log by his trap, until he saw 
the moon rise over the hills beyond the village, 
change from red to glittering silver, and pass be- 
hind a dark cloud. Then he took up his trap, | 
carried it a short distance in the direction of the | 
Hemenway house, and hid it behind a fence. | 

He sat on that fence for a long while, in the 
chill March wind, and saw the moon emerge from 
the cloud, shine brightly over fields and woods, | 
and withdraw behind another cloud. Then, not- | 
ing the spot where he had left the trap, he let him- 
self down softly from the fence, and advanced 
again towards the spot to which his secret business 





| 
| 


| 





drew him. 

There was no light in the Hemenway house at 
that hour; and the small house occupied by the 
Hudsons was also dark. The night was still, but 
for the fitful wind, and now and then the distant 
barking of a dog. <A belfry clock struck ten. 

“If they’re keeping watch at all,” thought the 
boy, “they'll most probably keep watch the most 
of the night. 
time.” But he did not believe that anybody would 
be on guard where he was going. 

Not without thrills of fear, however, and shud- 
ders of conscience, after all his convineing argu- 
feeling very much like a thief, 
and dreading to be detected as one—he advanced | 
with the utmost wariness, keeping in the gloom of 
trees and fences, and halting many times to gaze 
and listen. 

When the moon came out bright, he stopped 
altogether, and waited for it to be once more ob- 
secured. ‘Then he would go on again. And so at 
last he reached the rear of the Hemenway barn. 

iiverything seemed to favor him; and yet the 
very stillness made him afraid, the mystery of his 
own movements made his flesh creep. ‘To carry | 
out his design required more courage than he had | 
anticipated, and he half-wished that he had ac- | 
cepted Rast Evett’s proffered assistance. 


So I may as well go now as any 


ments with himself 


He knew | 
the barn in every part. ‘The rear door he found 
fastened as he expected—bolted on the inside. He 
did not venture around to the front doors; he had | 
no doubt but the large one was barred and the 
small one padlocked. 

At the head of the pony’s stall was a ventilating 
slide, which was commonly left open during the 
day in warm weather, and sometimes day and 
night. This cool March night it was closed; but 
he knew how to open it from without. It was un- 
provided with a fastening, for it was not supposed 
that a man could ever get in through so small an 
opening. 

But Gifford was not a man; he was a slender 
boy. More than once, when he lived with the old 
lady, having mislaid the key of the padlock, he 
had crawled in at that aperture, in order to open 
the barn in the morning. The very stone was 
there still which he had rolled up on the low, 
grassy bank, to stand upon when he made his first 
entrance. 

In his visit during the day he had made sure 
that both stone and slide were as he had left them. 
He now stepped upon the stone, and after waiting 
a few moments, to look behind him and on both 
sides, he quietly pressed the point of his knife- 
blade into the slide. That was to serve as a han- 
dle to move it by. He worked it softly, and when 
it had come open far enough for him to insert his 
fingers, he returned the knife to his pocket. 

‘Then the slide was pushed wide open, and any 
eyes within might have seen a boy’s head pre- 
sented at the little window. 

‘There were no eyes within to speak of but those 


of the pony, standing in his stall, his dark form | 


just visible to the other pair of eyes without. 
There was a moment’s hesitation, then the boy’s 
arms and shoulders filled the opening; with a light 
spring from the stone, and a touch of toes and 
knees against the side of the barn, he scrambled 
up and in. 

Descending headforemost, he reached the manger 
with his hands, and let himself gently down. The 
pony started back, and the sound of his hoofs on 
the floor gave Gifford an uncomfortable pause. 
Nothing else was stirring, however; and having 
satisfied himself of that, he groped his way to the 


stairs, which he mounted, stopping with trembling | 


limbs and loud heart-beats at every step. 


| self by grasping the manger, put out his heels; 


eecp, 
| Gone all their precious laughter, their sweet forms lain 


| rickety wheels, which wagged from side to side, 





let in a faint light, by which he moved cautiously 
to the heap of old hay which Azariah had threat- 
ened to have forked over on the morrow. -It was 
this threat which had pressed upon Gifford the im- 
portance of doing what he had to do without de- 
lay. 

Counting the joists from the corner of the barn 
with his hands, he reached down between a certain 
two of them—far down under the hay, which he 
hauled back—and drew forth a box-shaped object 
enclosed in a bag; the identical box, in short, 
which had been the cause of so much excitement 
and mystery, and which Azariah, even with his 
jabbing fork, had failed to find. 

Stealthily descending the stairs, box in hand, 
Gifford returned to the pony’s stall and the ventil- 
ating window. He might have unbolted the back 
door and gone out that way; but he would have 
had to leave it unbolted behind him, and he did 
not wish to raise any suspicion of the barn having 
been entered in the night. 

After taking an observation from the window, 
and finding everything quiet in the shadow of the 
barn, he reached out and far down, and dropped 
the heavy box on the ground beside the stone. It 
made a@ dull thud as it fell on the dead grass of 
the low embankment; and he waited and listened 
a few seconds before dropping his cap beside it. 

Then he drew in his head, and, supporting him- 


for it was necessary to make his exit backwards. 
It was an awkward movement, and it took him 
some time to gain his balance in the window with 
his legs hanging outside. 

This was done, however, though not without | 
more of a struggle than it cost him to get in, and 
more noise also; and he was letting himself down, 
with his coat-skirts rumpled over his head, and his 
head still in the hole, when he felt himself clasped 
about the body from below, by a stout pair of 
arms. 





(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 
GONE. 


I think upon the children whom love no more could 





asleep: 
I think upon the children, and yet I ever say 
I know they are but pillowed on the Threshold of the | 
Day. 


| 
| 


For them in their sweet beauty, the world had not a | 
stain, 
For them beneath the morning, the future held no pain, | 


© beautiful, dear children, your sweetness gathered in, 
Knew not one day of sorrow, knew not one thought of 


sin. 


GEORGE H,. COOMER. 


For the Companion. 


BASHFUL AM’LINE. 

“There comes one of those unearthly mountain- 
eer teams, driven by a woman!” cried the young 
fellow who took care of the doctor’s horse and 
garden, as he looked up the long, stony hill. 

“I'll go into the house then,” said the doctor, | 
“or the sight of me will be a signal for forty ques- 
tions. Diseases are to these women what fashions 
are to those out in the world.” 

On rattled the cart—two long boards over four 


and courtesied and trembled, as if in an effort to 
sit down permanently. 

On the cart, and upon a load of fence-rails—no 
downy bed—lay a man with his torn hat over his 
eyes. A woman in a gay palm-leaf calico and a 
pink sunbonnet was twitching the reins, and call- 
ing out sharply, ‘“‘Go’long, will you, you old fool!” 
to a skeleton horse. 

Another figure sat beside the driver, but as the 
team approached, a plaid shawl flopped over it and 
hid it from view. Reeling like a drunken man, 
and with a terrible lunge, the equipage brought 
up at the doctor's gate. 

“I say, you! Is the doctor here 
called. 

“No, he isn’t here,” replied the boy. 

“Do you live ‘long of him ?” 

“Yes.” 

“How long? 

“Three years.” 

“Then you must a’ ketched some of his larnin’. 


tr) 


the woman 


” 








Do you know what’s good for a spine ?” 
“Why, have you got one 
“No; but Sal Wan Ness has 
months. It’s in her back.” 
“Is it? Rub it with camphor and kerosene oil,” 


| 


had one three 


Well, she’s han’somer and helpfuller than any you 
can show down here in the valley. She'd be a 
lady, only kase on account of circumstances. [er 
mother was turned out of doors by her husband 
down ’Keepsie way, and my old father found her 
a-wanderin’ in Feather-Bed Lane and fotched her 
home with this child. She died; and when my 
folks died, Am’line fell to me. I can’t give her no 
larnin’, but I give her all she can eat; and I’m on 
my way down to the river to buy her some clo’es, 
like folks, with these here fence-rails. I’m bound 
she shall git married to somebody ’sides moun- 
tain folks. There’s been a fellow ’t was clark on 
a canawl boat makin’ contrac’s for bar’l-hoops, 
and I’se sot my mind”—— 

Off went the shawl with a terrified sort of flut- 
ter; a girl with lovely gray eyes and long dark 
lashes cried,— 

“Don’t, Aunt Anly, don’t! Do drive on!” 

Aunt Anly broke into a good-natured, metallic 
laugh, asked the doctor’s boy for a match, lighted 
her pipe and rode on towards “the river.” 

The boy told the story in the house, but the doc- 
tor knew it before. He had been called to see this 
young girl twice. Once she hid her face in the 
bedclothes, and once she ran away and he had 
his long ride for nothing! 

“Everybody belonging to her is gone or dead,” 
he said to his wife. ‘Although born and reared 
among these people, she seems always oppressed 
with mortification at her surroundings. Old Anly 
will no doubt prevail on her to marry this fellow, 
and get a new gown for the trouble. The poor 
girl cannot get up courage to come down from the 
hills to church or to the village school; but I’m 
told that when some one showed her her mother’s 
grave among the rocks, she planted flowers on it 
and takes care of it every summer, poor child!” 

‘‘Feather-Bed Lane”—so called in irony—was a 
deep gully in the rough road that led up the moun- 
tain to where these poor squatters lived. The 
large and jagged rocks in its bed looked as if they 
had been dislodged and brought down from the 
heights above by some tremendous current that 
had broken its barriers and then disappeared. A 
few days’ work by a score of the idle men who 
lived in the guich, and who risked having their 
limbs broken there every time they went down to 
the village in the valley, would have cleared it. 
But generations of these ignorant, shiftless men 
had gone over it, swearing as they went, as if 
that would do the work ! 

“Valley folks” rarely went over it, fearing for 
the safety of their horses Little wonder, then, 
that the minister asked the doctor to accompany 
him up the mountain one bright autumn night, 
when he had a couple to marry in the gulch. 

When they arrived at the cabin to which the 
minister had been called, old Anly took her pipe 
out of her mouth long enough to tell the clergy- 


man that “this here was a great event in the 
mountains. The neighbors were all cleaning 
house,” she said; “shovellin’ the hoop-shavin’s 


out and whitewashin’; for the comp’ny was to 
take off their bunnits in one house, to eat supper 
in another, to have the saramony and wish the 
weddiners joy in another, to dance in another, and 
that there was a dollar all ready for him—for this 
weddin’ was goin’ to be done up right! Thar 
Am/’line was the bride!” 

The minister and the doctor were shown into 
Anly’s room, to see how gayly it was decorated 
with autumn leaves, branches of acorns, and parts 
of brightly colored menagerie bills. A crowd of 
men in clean shirts and bright neckties stood round 
the door of the cabin, and women in gay calicoes, 
and with babies in their arms, were running from 
house to house, helping to lay the tables with what 
they called dainties. 

The bridegroom, a low, vulgar-looking fellow, 
with a flame-colored necktie and a great deal of 
brass jewelry, swaggered about, talking loudly 
and declaring that he wanted a handsome wife, and 
could lift even a mountain girl into “s’ciety down 
river. He knew how to do this sort of a thing, 
he said, for he had paid three dollars for a horse 
and buggy to take his girl down the mountain, 
and it must be back by daylight. 

When the preparations for the ceremony were 
completed, the room soon filled with men and 
women, and the doors and windows also. The 
chamber of the bride was reached by a ladder, 
from the foot of which Aunt Anly called,— 

“Come down now, Am’line!” 

There was perfect silence till the self-confident 
bridegroom shouted, ‘You better hurry, for there’s 


| 





replied the roguish fellow. 

“What's good for nurology in the jaw ?” 

“Camphor and kerosene oil.” 

“La! I got both of them, and I can cure Sned- 
eker’s gal as good as a doctor, that axes a dollar, 
| and don’t allus cure folks nuther!"" 

“What tother thing I was to ax?” she 
cried, turning sharply to her husband, who still 
lay on the fence-rails. 

“T don’ know,” was the sleepy reply. 

“Course don’t. You do’ know nothin’, 
only to eat up what other folks ’arns! What was 
it, Am’line ?” 


| 


was 


you 


“Liver complaint,” replied a soft voice from un- | 


der the shawl. 
“Do shawls talk up in the mountair 
the boy. 
“No; that’s bashful Am’line. 


ns?” 


asked 


You've heerd o’ 


her >” 
“No.” 
| “La! Whar was ye brung up, I'd ax to know? 





half-a-dozen girls waitin’ to take your place here!” 
Still there was no reply from above. Then two 
rls ran up the ladder, and in a moment came 
back almost dragging after them the poor bride, 
who looked around a moment with as sweet and 
sad a face as one often sees. 

When she was introduced to the minister, she 
involuntarily put out her hand for her apron; but 
she had none on. So up went her hands over her 
pretty gray eyes, to hide them from the stranger. 

After a little season of general conversation, 
during which time the bride stepped out of sight 
again—the flashy bridegroom cried, “I reckon it’s 
time to begin the festivities, for I want my supper!” 

The minister asked the bridal party to take their 
places; when up skipped two yellow-headed girls 
and two young men in linen dusters and new cow- 
| hide boots. The man from the “canawl” elbowed 

his way in between them, shouting,— 


| 1 





“Here, I’m the big man of this crowd! Where's 


thrusting her neck out of the door into the dark- 
ness. ‘Whar be you? None of your foolin’, 
neow !” 

The bridesmaids and the women with babies in 
their arms all ran out and began to shout, ‘“Am’- 
line! Here, you! Whar be you?” and the “big 
man of the crowd” shouted,— 

“I reckon you aint so hungry asI be! Hurry 
back, or your supper’ll be eat up before the wed- 
din’ !” 

It was in vain. There was no response to their 
calls. Several of the men then went out and 
sought the runaway, while the women gossipped 
within. There were few places in which the poor 
bride could hide; there certainly was no oaken 
chest, with a spring lock, like that which impris- 
oned Lord Lovell's bride of long ago. 

After a while the party were called to supper 
and gathered round the long boards with various 
comments, as, “Let her stay out if she wants to; 
we can eat her share of the plum-cake and sauce!” 
“Oh, she'll be glad enuff to sneak back ’fore 
long!” 

Aunt Anly in her garrulousness at length told the 
secret of the girl’s absence by saying, “I told her 
that mebbe she wouldn’t hate him so bad arter she 
was onct fairly married, and I sot out afore her 
what an awful thing it would be if she never got 
another chanct!” 

“Well, old woman,” cried the bridegroom, be- 
tween the taking of two great mouthfuls of food, 
“if you don’t carry out your part of the bargain, 
you won’t get your herrin’ and tea and tobacco to 
set up shop in your shanty—I can tell you!” 

The wedding supper was not thrown away in 
that gathering, by any means, and the crowd were 
as merry as if the poor victim were not ont alone 
in the dark mountain. 

The minister and doctor lingered for a time, so 
that if the services of the former were needed, they 
could be given; but finding there was apparently 
no prospect of the return of the girl, they set off 
about nine o’clock, down the mountain for home, 
followed by the boisterous but not anxious “big 
man,” who kept assuring them in a loud voice 
that as he had promised to have the horse back at 
the stable before daylight, he couldn’t wait. 
When they entered the doctor’s pleasant sitting- 
room, they found the minister’s wife there await- 
ing her husband. 

“Did you succeed in having a wedding,” said 
the doctor’s wife, laughing, “‘without any bride ?” 
“How did you know about it?” asked the min- 
ister. 

‘We have the bride hidden here, in the house!” 
cried one of the ladies. 

“But how did she get here ?” asked the doctor, 
in surprise. 

“She ran all the way over those rocks, and came 
here nearly dead with fatigue and fright. 
said the doctor was so kind when she was sick, 
that she was sure he would hide her from that 
strange, dreadful man old Anly was going to make 
her marry. ‘Oh, I’m so afraid of him, and I don't 
like him! she said. The poor child is only fifteen 
years old. I’m going to keep her, and sce if I 
can’t make something of her; for bashful and 
ignorant as she is, I am sure she has the qualities 
that will make a true woman,” said the doctor's 
wife. 

“You'll have to keep a veil over her face all the 
time,” laughed the doctor. 

‘Well, bashfulness is such a rare failing that we 
can accept it in one person,” replied the lady. “I 
think that with us, it won’t be long before she will 
get over her timidity at seeing strangers. But I 
won’t deceive old Anly, who has been kind to 
her.” 

The next day the doctor rode through ‘Feather 
Bed Lane” to old Anly’s cabin, and after a long 
argument, seconded by promises equal to those of 
the big “‘canawl” man—of money to set up a little 
shop in one corner of her shanty—she agreed to 
give up what claims she thought she had upon 
Am’line and to allow her to live in his family. 

Our pretty heroine has overcome her bashfulness 
so that she attends school, and is to the doctor's 
wife like an elder child. Gentle, helpful and loving, 
she is a delight and a blessing to the whole house- 
hold. J. D. CHAPLIN. 

—~+or—___—_- 


DANGEROUS PETS. 

A gentleman in Alameda, Cal., possesses two 
jaguar kittens, which were captured in the State 
of Sonora, Mexico, just across the border of Ari- 
zona, and given to their present owner. The men 
who caught them had watched the mother cat af- 
ter the kittens were born, as well as they could, 
but for some time they could not catch her away 
from her lair, for she never left her young by day, 
and only for short absences by night. 

But one moonlight night she was seen at a dis- 
tance from the den, and the two men mounted 
their fleetest horses, visited the place, and carried 
off the kittens, two in number, and then less than 
a week old. Luckily for the adventurers, tley 
did not meet the mother cat on their way home. 

The two kittens, which, when captured, had not 
yet got their eyes open and were no larger than 
the two fists of a man, were fed on milk at the 
camp for some time. 

They are now eight weeks old and weigh thirty 
pounds each. Having been fondled and petted, 
they are as tame and playful as domestic kittens, 
and display few signs of ferocity except when feed- 
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She 





the bride ? 
“Am’line! 


Emeline! Emeline!” he called. 
Am line!” 


surieked Aunt Anly, 


ing, at which time they are altogether unapproach- 
able. They are kept confined in a cage in the back 
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yard, but are often brought into the parlor and 
turned loose for the entertainment of guests. 

They then evince their appreciation of their lib- 
erty by chasing each other, jumping over furni- 
ture, and scattering ladies and children in every 
direction. They display great fondness for bright 
colors, and a lady or child wearing a dress of such 
material will receive a great deal of attention from 
them. 

Bundles of newspapers thrown upon the floor 
will be seized, and in a few seconds reduced to 
shreds by the free use of teeth and claws, and but 
for constant watching, rugs and hassocks would 
share the same fate. 

When teased they become angry, growl and 
spit, and any one attempting to pick them up will 
run the risk of getting a blow from a paw which 
will send five sharp claws deep into the flesh. 
When tired of play they climb into their owner’s 
lap or stretch themselves upon a sofa, where they 
purr contentedly until they fall asleep. 
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For the Companion. 


AMONG THE LABRADOR EGGERS. 
IN FOUR PARTS.—PART I. 
Lost on the Labrador Banks. 


During the winter of 1873 the following article ap- 


ing those nets is very tiresome work. Veeze and I | 
had the most of that todo, and it was unjust to put | 
such a duty upon boys fifteen and sixteen years old. | 
We were lost from the vessel on the 11th of Au. | 
gust—just thirteen days before the great gale on the | 
| 

| 


24th. Rowe and myself, with an old fisherman named 
Joseph Dunn, went out in the dory that morning to | 
“pick” the trawls, for besides the deck and boat fish- | 
ing, three trawls were in use which had to be looked 
after every day. 

A trawl—as some inland readers may not know—is 
a system of lines with baited hooks suspended from a 
long line, or cable, which is buoyed by wooden “bobs” 
on the surface of the water. The trawl is anchored 
at each end to keep it from drifting away. As many 
as fifteen hundred hooks and lines are sometimes at- 
tached to one of these trawls. The fish bite and hook 
themselves during the day or night. 

“Picking the trawls” means going off to them in a 
dory and pulling up all the hooks, one after another. 
The fish are taken off and thrown into the boat, and 
the hooks are baited and dropped again. It is wet 
and dirty work, and frequently dangerous. Some- 
times we had to row four and five miles away from 
the schooner; and in the Bay of St. Lawrence, as | 
well as on the Banks, fogs often come down suddenly. 

It was in such a fog that we were lost. There was 
aheavy fare of fish on the trawl] that morning, and | 
before we had them half up a mist rose. Within a | 
very short time the fog became so dense one could 








peared in a provincial paper wider the heading of | 


““Nobody’s Boys :” 


‘Anticosti, desolate and unknown, or known only 
for its frightful shipwrecks, seems recently to have 
found some youthful settlers hardy enougii to brave 
the rigor of its winters. About the 20h of Decem- 
ber, the light-keeper at Heath Point noticed smoke in 
the direction of Otter Cove. 

“At first, he conjectured that it might be from the 
camp of some Squawpee (Indian) hunter. But as the 
smoke was seen arising from the same spot morning 
after morning, he found his curiosity excited, and 
thought it possible that a ship might have been 
wrecked off the point, and that the survivors had 
taken refuge at the ‘provision post.’ If this were the 
case, it imposed upon him a double duty,—a duty as a 
Government officer as well as that which the possible 
sufferings of fellow-creatures laid upon him as a man. 

**Most of our readers know the story of the dread- 
ful suffering to which the crew of the wrecked Gran- 
icus were subjected. That disaster led the Govern. 
ment to build a number of strong sheds at various 
points on the island coast. In them are stored boxes 
of sea-biscuit and casks of salt meat, with facilities for 
fire and cooking, for the benefit of ship's crews cast 
away on these bleak shores. These supplies are re- 
newed every autumn, and it is a part of the light- 
keeper’s duties to see that the stores are not stolen or 
used by undeserving persons. 

“Accordingly, the day after Christmas the light- 
keeper set off over the deep snow on raquettes to see 
who were his neighbors, and what they were doing. 
He took with him a large Newfoundland dog, then 
his sole companion at the lighthouse. 

“A walk of eleven or twelve miles over the tops of 











the fir scrub brought him in sight of a curious habi- 
tation. Ina little bight near the head of a cove, shel- 


tered by crags and scrub thickets, was a hut, or 
of stakes driven into the ground in a cirele, thatched 
with green fir boughs. Through this green roof rose 
a funnel, composed of rusty ‘le ngths of stove pipe, 
from which poured a blithe blue smoke, rising high 
in the still, cold air. Close at hand was piled an enor- 
mous heap of driftwood, pine logs, old deals, ship’s 
ribs and timbers. 

“Living here were three boys, fifteen or sixteen 
years old. Two of them were plainly English or 
Americans, one rather tall, with a light complexion 
and blue eyes, the other shorter and darker. They 
greeted their visitor civilly and courteously. The 
third was a French Canadian lad, who gave his name 
as Ferman Mushet. 

“On the light-keeper’s asking whose boys they 
were, the taller one said, witha laugh, that they were 
‘nobody’ 8 boys,’—and jocosely asked him if he wanted 
to adopt them! 

“Seeing a cask of beef in the hut, the light-keeper 
accused them of taking it from the provision post, 
but they promptly denied the charge, and an exami- 
nation ‘of the Government stores showed that what 
they said was true. 

“In order to frighten the lads a little, the light- 
keeper told them, roughly, that if they were ‘no- 
body’s boys,’ they had better leave the place at once 
to avoid getting into trouble. 

“His attempt to bully them did not work well. He 
was told that as they were innocent of any wrong, 
they had as much right to be there as he had, and he 
was invited to leave the hut; and the invitation was 
pressed so urgently that he thought best to accept it. 

“The interview ended then and there, and we have 
no further information regarding this boys’ camp. It 
may be said that whatever may be the nationality of 
these youthful colonists of Anticosti, they certainly 
possess spirit. We suspect that two of them are Yan- 
kees, and we should hardly be surprised to hear that 
Anticosti has declared itself a free State, with the 
tallest of the boys as President and Generalissimo.” 


‘tilt,’ 





This old newspaper clipping may have little signifi- 


| not see half the length of the trawl. We had no com- 


pass in the dory. Old Joe Dunn said that we would 
do well to hang on by the trawl until the fog lifted, | 
as he thought it would by three in the afternoon. This 


| we did. | 


| hung on at the trawl, however, waiting for the schoon- 


cance to the casual reader, but to the writer, who was | 


one of the boys, it calls up many moving memories— 
the story of a whole year of peril and wandering. 
One’s own dangers and escapes, of course, seem to 
him more exciting than those which he merely reads; 
but I cannot believe that our adventures at Labrador 
and in Anticosti were commonplace ones For this 
reason I have ventured to write a narrative of them, 
believing, or at least hoping, that American boys will 
find pleasure in reading it. 

The three boys at Anticosti were Veasie Rowe, Fer- 
man Mushet and myself. Rowe and I, then lads of 
fifteen, almost homeless and friendless, had shipped 
the previous summer on what is called “half lines,” 
with Skipper Miller in his fishing schooner, the 
Susie and Margaret, of St. Charles, bound for the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. 


“Half lines” means that we were to have half the | 
mackerel and cod which we caught, the other half | 


going to the vessel. 
the 


Including Veasie and myself, 
crew numbered ten. The other cight were all 
old fishermen, while we two boys were about the 
same as green hands. 

The skipper, for reasons best known to himself, did 
not give us a fair chance with the rest. In fishing 
for mackerel, over the rail, each man had but about 
three feet of space for himself and his barrel. Where 
there are so many hooks and lines, they are liable to 
become entangled with each other. 

When we struck a school, and the fish were biting 

agerly, the men would get out four lines each, and 
we were ordered back to make room, and set to tak- 


ing care of the skipper’s fish. Night and morning | There was not a sail in sight anywhere. 


we had the seraping and washing-down to do. When 


We went to the Labrador banks, to fish for cod, it was 
worse still. 
for « 


kippling”’ (capelin) for bait. 





Every morning the nets had to be cast | north-westward; 
Casting and haul-| sented a strange appearance. 
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THE 


But instead of clearing, the sky darkened soon after | 
noon. The wind set from sou'west. There was seud | 
and the night-rack came driving in, low down on the 
sea. Then we began to get alarmed somewhat. | 

We had had nothing to eat since early morning, 
and expected the schooner would bear down and pick 
us up, for the captain had the bearings of the trawl. | 
If guns had been fired, we could no doubt have 
reached the schooner at any time before four o'clock 
that day. 

By five 
sou’west, 


g clock the wind was blowing hard from the 
and the sea had become rough. We still 


er. But we never saw it again. 

Every minute our condition was becoming worse. 
We had thrown the fish overboard. The old dory 
was tossed on the swells; the spray and water break- 
ing over her. The rain beat down upon us, and we 
were drenched to our skins. It grew dismally dark 
and bitterly cold. Sea and rain filled the boat so fast 
that we could hardly keep the water down by constant 
bailing. Then the bout in one of its sudden lurches 
spitefully pitched old Joseph into the sea; but Veeze 
and I caught him by the legs as he was going head- 
long over the side of the boat and dragged him back. 
Thereupon the old man declared in the emphatic lan- 
guage of an old sailor, that we should surely be 
swamped if we clung longer to the trawl, and that we 

| must cut loose and make sail on the dory. 
There was a little sprit sail and mast aboard, which | 
| we rigged in the darkness; and then we cast loose 
from the trawl and scudded before the storm—whither 
we did not know. We simply ran before the wind, 
| and steered only as much as was necessary to keep 
the waves from breaking over us. 
| That was a cold night—although by the almanac it 
was summer. We were so chilled that we could 
hardly speak, and even the constant exercise of bail- | 
ing the boat did not warm us. The rain came down | 
in torrents until after midnight, and it was some 
hours later when the wind lulled. 
Faint and cold and stiff enough we were when the 
day broke! As it became lighter, we saw a coast 
| bristling with high, reddish crags not more than three 
| or four miles ahead, which we afterwards found to be 
| the southern or gulf coast of Labrador—that part of | 
| Labrador which belongs to the Province of Quebec. 
‘We got out 
| the oars and began rowing towards the shore. The 
| wind, meantime, had shifted and now set from the 








and the heavens in that quarter pre- 
Long, thin, red streaks 
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| lay along the horizon, and a yellowish brown haze 
was mounting into the sky. But to the south and 
east, the sky was rapidly clearing up; and the sun 


| rose bright. 


It took two or three hours to pull ashore; for the 
outer crags which we saw were small islands and 
ledges lying off from the mainland. Passing in be- 
tween them, we discovered an old log jetty in a cove, 
at a little distance, and there we at length landed. 
It was a place where, at some time, fishermen had 
come ashore to cure their fish. Besides the log-wharf 
there were along the beach old fish stages or “flakes, 
for drying cod; and near by was a “tilt,’’ or cabin, 
made by driving spruce and fir posts into the ground 
close together, in a circle, and roofing it over with 
“rounds” of spruce bark, peeled in the spring. The 
jetty and fish-flakes were also of small fir and spruce 
logs. 

On each side of the cove, the crags and cliffs rose to 
a great height. But at the very foot of the bay, a 
ravine opened between the rocks. 
trees growing near the beach, it was evidently through 
this gorge, and along an old path which could still be 
traced, that the logs had been brought down to the 
shore. 

The flakes evidently had not been used for a year or 
two; and there was not a sign of food in the old tilt, 
which contained only a fire-place of flat stones and a 
rusty kettle. We had two cod fish; and we knew by 
the way the sea-birds were wheeling and squalling 


| about the cliffs, that there were birds’-nests and prob- 


ably eggs which might be found. The question was, 
could we make a fire so as to cook food? 


As there were no | 

















Old Joseph took out his pipe, wrapped in a piece of | 


oilskin, With six or seven matches. 


But as he had been 


overboard the night before, we were afraid the matches | 


might be damp. We broke up dry stuff and fir poles 
from the old flakes, however, and pnt them in the fire- 
place, and then began trying to light the matches. 


We scratched each one carefully, on a stone. One 


ig. 
ig 


after another failed to 
nite. Not a spark or a 
splutter of tire could we get 
from them. With a good 
deal of anxiety we took the 
last but one; and fortunate- 


| ly that struck fire. We managed to get a shaving 


| | ablaze , and soon had a fire. 


While I cleaned and boiled a cod, Veeze and old 


| Joseph went off to took for “wobbies’” eggs. They 
found only a few, and even those were addled. Hun- 


gry as we were, codfish with no salt did not relish 
very well; but Joseph had the solace of his pipe, 
which he lighted and smoked for a long while. 

By this time it was near noon, though the sun was 
hidden in what seemed to be a vast smoke-cloud, high 
up inthe sky. As soon as our old companion had 
finished his pipe, he told us that he was going to climb 
up on the cliffs, to look out for vessels, and that per- 
haps he should go along the shore towards Meccatina 


Harbor, which he thought lay not very far to east- | 


ward. 

After he had gone Veeze and I resolved to have a 
nap, for we had had no sleep for almost forty-eight 
hours. Before we could arrange a comfortable place, 
however, the increasing blackness of the sky alarmed 
us so.much that we felt little like going to sleep. In 
the course of an hour it grew as dark as evening. 
The cliffs, flakes and all objects assumed a strange, 
sombre hue; and before long, white ashes began to 
fall like snow. There was an almost suffocating odor 
of smoke in the air. The sea-birds all went to their 
nests on the crags. 

Veeze was even more frightened than [; he thought 
the end of the world was surely at hand. From what 
I have since learned, I suppose the darkness was oc- 
casioned by the burning of moss-beds on the great 
barrens up in the country. The ashes fell so thickly 
that we were glad to keep in the old tilt. 

This strange shower continued for four or five hours ; 
and by that time a thick layer of ashes had fallen and 
lay like snow on everything. 
est was that twice we distinctly saw 
quite sharp flashes, although we heard no thunder. 

After sunset it grew lighter. The ashes had ceased 
to fall. 


| 


sut what seemed strang- | reported to the officer of the deck, who, at his disere- 
it lighten in | 


| 
t 


Later on, the moon came in sight, up half way to the | 


zenith; a full moon, but exactly the color of blood, 


so awfully deep red that it was enough to make one | 


shudder to look at it. We then remembered that 
seph had said that he dreamed of seeing “blood on 
the moon” the night before, and had remarked, super- | 
stitiously, that ill-luck was sure to follow. 

All this time we were looking for his return. 
hour after hour of that strange night passed; he 
not come; and we never saw the old man again. 
what end he came is unknown to either of us. 


Sut 


both. 
| running about the old fish stages outside 
| the beach, making the pebbles rattle. 


So strongly had the ominous aspect of the sky 
wrought on us, that it was as late as midnight before 
either Veeze or I fell asleep. We had carried arm- 
fuls of dry kelp into the old tilt, and on this we lay 
down at last, completely worn out, and with such s 
feeling of loneliness and fear as I had never before 
experienced. 

It seemed to me that I had not 
minutes when a loud yell close 


been asleep ten 
at hand waked us 
We listened and heard some large animals 
and along 


“It must be wolves, or bears,” 
me. 


Veeze whispered to 
We got up, and closing the loose old door as well 
as we could, held it—listening. Sometimes the yell- 
ing was piercingly loud; and twice the creatures came 
racing close past and round the tilt—so near that we 
could hear them pant and hear also their jaws snap. 
It was too dark to see anything outside. 

At length we both sat down with our backs to the 
old door, and by-and-by fell asleep there. It may 
have been the fires upin the country which had driven 
the wolves down to the seaboard. 


When we again roused up, it was light outside; and 
on opening the door we saw the red outline of the 


sun high up in the sky. The smoke was still so thick 
that one could not see very far; but immediately on 
going out,.we discerned a eurious-looking old craft 
working into the cove. 

“T don’t quite like the looks of her,” 
Neither did I. E. W 


(To be continued.) 


said Veeze. 
y. WISWALL. 


For the Companion. 
THE STORY. 


“A stor Hail! A story!” 
Nis the ery, 

mother of Tradition, 
by wise addition! 

‘is the sigh 

g¢ from Youth's sweet lips unto the old and hoary, 
Seeki Iventures told of days goue by 
W he n Lite was young, and love and str¢ heth were glory. 





Older than History, 
Maker of History, 


Le pin 






Onee, in the days when Earth itself was young, 
The story-teller graced the board of kings, 

: away the weary hour that clings 

ne to idleness, when down are flung 
Stern Duty’s sadals, shorn of their swift wings. 
So, in the davs when Life is nearly done, 

Wien le: aps the flame, but fliekerinely and cold, 
The soul still secks the story.—never old, 
Hlow that same Life from Death was hardly won, 
By costlier ransom than with untold gold, 













All hail unto the story! 
a lie? 
Nay, not so harshly, when thy heartstrings peer 
Tn rhythm with these bubbles of Time's rive 
‘is the sigh 
Breathing of bygone Youth unto the old and hoary, 
Dreaming adventures lived in days gone by, 
When Life was young, and love and strength were glory. 


JOUN PRESTON TRUE. 
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For the Companion. 
THE CAT-O’-NINE-TAILS. 
By an Old Tar. 

In the year 1850 flogging was abolished by act of 
Congress gn the navy of the United States. Up to 
that time the captain of any one of our national ves 
sels had the authority, at his discretion, to order a 
shipped man under his command to be struck on the 
bare back not exceeding twelve lashes with the ecat- 
o’-nine-tails. 

This instrument of torture, once so terribly familiar 
to all sea-faring men, is known to the majority of 
those now living only by tradition, and a brief de- 
scription of it may not be out of place. 

A stout piece of wood, some eighteen inches long, 
formed the handle to which the nine-tails were at- 
tached. The latter were of tightly twisted cotton 
cord, about three-quarters inches in circumference 
and thirty inches long. 

I can never forget the first time I saw men flogged 
with the cats. It was at sea,in the United States 
frigate Cumberland, bound from Norfolk to Vera 
Cruz during the Mexican war. 

At four bells—ten o’clock—one forenoon, the shrill 
calls of the boatswain and his four mates were heard 
throughout the ship, followed at once by the ery, “All 
hands witness punishment!” coming first from the 
boatswain, and repeated in succession by each of his 
mates. A deep base voice seemed to be a necessary 
qualification for a boatswain and his mates. 

The marine guard, numbering about fifty men, was 
drawn up under its officers on the lee side of the quar 
ter deck. The sea officers, wearing their side 
occupied the weather the captain and first lieu- 
tenant taking their station in advance of the others 
and just abaft the fife-rail at the main mast. 

The crew proper, some four hundred 
men, were gathered in the weather-waist, and filled 
nearly all the space between the main and the fore- 
mast. 

At the gangway four quarter-masters stood with 
lashings in their hands ready to tie the men who were 
to be flogged. A grating thirty by eighteen inches 
had been placed on the deck ready for the prisoner to 
stand upon it. The boatswain and his mates, the 
first-named with two or three cats under his arm, 
stood a little forward and to leeward of the quarter- 
masters. 

Just forward of the fife-rail were ranged the prison- 
ers who had been brought up to be flogged. They 
were under the immediate charge of the master-at- 
arms and the ship’s corporals. 

They had committed various breaches of discipline, 
and most of them had been ironed in “the brig” for 
veral days. 

Whenever a seaman committed an offence he 
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tion, ordered the man to be put in irons in “the brig, 
until such time as the captain might see proper to in- 
vestigate the case himself and order the number of 
lashes to be given. 
«“‘The brig” was merely the space between two guns 


| in the forward part of the vessel. 


| 


The captain, after having heard the charges against 


| a prisoner, listened patiently to what the man had to 
while picking the trawl the morning before, old Jo- | 


did | 


say in self-defence, and then passed sentence accord- 
ingly—in some cases ordering as low as three lashes 
to be given, in others as high as twelve. 

On the occasion in question a boy named Joseph 
| Mills, about eighteen years old, was among the pris- 
oners brought to the mast to be flogged. He was 
charged with dropping his own hammock overboard 
while getting it out of the netting. 
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“What have you to say for yourself ?” asked 
the captain, after he had heard the charge against 
Mills. 

“Tt was an accident, sir,” was the boy’s reply. 

“Give him six lashes,” said the captain. ‘Acci- | 
dents cannot be permitted en board a man-of- 
war. 


¢ 


THE CAT-O* 


The quarter-masters took the boy in hand. 
First of all, they stripped his shirt from his back. 


‘Then they stood him up by the ship’s side, and with | 


lashings passed roundehis ankles, they secured 
his feet firmly in place. Next they stretched his 
arms up as high as he could reach, and Wied him 
by the wrists to the ship’s rail. He was now 
ready to receive the flogging. 

The boatswain hands a cat to one of his mates. 
The man takes the handle in his right hand, and 
with the fingers of his left hand combs out the 
nine tails, to make sure that each one will strike its 
separate blow. He takes his station on the boy’s 
left, and whirling the tails once over his head, 
brings them down with all his strength on the 
bare back of the victim. 

“One!” counts the master-at-arms, as the nine- 
tails descend with a thud, and leave their purple 
marks on the white skin. 

Again the tails are in the air, and once more 
they come down with a thud. 

“Two!” calls out the master-at-arms, and so on, 
till all the lashes that the captain had ordered have 
been administered. 

After all the prisoners at the mast had been 
dealt with, the boatswain was ordered to “pipe 


down,” and the men returned to their respective | 


duties. At about the end of a week there would 
be another clearing out of “the brig ;” that is, flog- 
ging would be administered at regular intervals to 
all who had laid themselves liable to punish- 
ment. 

Sailors submitted to the infliction of the punish- 
ment with various degrees of weakness or forti- 
tude—some writhed and screamed with pain, others 
disdained to show a sign of suffering. 

IT remember once seeing a man receive, under sen- 
tence of a court martial, forty lashes of the cat-o’- 
nine-tails on the bare back. He bore it without a 
groan. 

There were sailors who had their backs elabo- 
rately tattooed just at the place where they were 
liable to have the cats laid on. 

“Hit me here, you ——!" was the motto on the 
back of a tar who was frequently a candidate for 
a flogging. 

The boatswain’s mate used to take him at his 
word, for the conclusion of the sentence which I 
have left blank did not tend to put that person in 
an amiable mood. 


: : . | 

Another I remember with a picture, extending 
over the widthof his back, of the battle between | 
the Constitution and the Guerriere, the first-named 


flag so placed as necessarily to receive any flog- 


ging inflicted on the back that bore them. 

The ruse did not succeed. The 
tainly not the last. 
borne by that particular sailor was whipped. 


Boys on ship-board were flogged with what were 
which were merely diminutive 


called “kittens,” 
“cats.” They were not tied up to the rail, as met 
were, but were strapped over the breech of a gur 
and flogged on the bare skin while in that rathe 
painful posture. 

Sailors are much given to figurative language 
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was whipped for perhaps the first time, but cer- 
That is, the picture of her 
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and this method of punishing a boy they desig- 
nated by the term, ‘‘Marrying him to the gunner’s 
daughter.” 

Old officers thought the navy itself as good as 
abolished with the cat-o’-nine-tails. But the 
event has proved how utterly mistaken they were. 
The record made by the naval forces under Farra- 


| 


-NINE-TAILS. 


| gut was certainly as good as it could have been 
| had the cats remained in daily use. 

It may indeed be taken as a rule that any cus- 
}tom intrinsically cruel and barbarous may be 
| abolished without possible injury to the institution 
with which it had grown up. 

J. R. EGGLESTON. 


+o 


For the Companion. 


EARNEST LIVING. 
Daily living seemeth weary 
To the one who never works; 
Duty always seemeth dreary 
To the one who duty shirks. 
Only after hardest striving 
Cometh sweet and perfect rest; 
Life is found to be worth living 
To the one who does his best. 
C,. M, SHELDON, 


+> 
ter 


TRIALS OF INVENTORS. 


The recent interesting suits in which the Ameri- 
can Bell Telephone Company has been involved 
well illustrate some of the difficulties which at- 
tend successful inventions, even in our own day. 





sorcerer ; Giordano Bruno was burned at the stake, 
because his astronomical discoveries were regarded 
as impious; the sufferings of Galileo for the same 
reason are too familiar to need mention. 

At later periods, inventors, though not assailed 
by superstition, became the victims of the anger of 
working people, who feared lest the introduction 
of new machines would deprive them of their occu- 
pations. They were assailed by brutal mobs, 
their machinery was broken, their houses were 
sacked, and their very lives were threatened. 

Kay, Hargreaves, Arkwright, Crompton and 
Cartwright, who successively brought cotton-spin- 
ning machinery to perfection, were all persecuted 
in this way by weavers and spinners, who thought 
their tields of labor invaded by these inventors. 

Even so recently as a century ago, Franklin’s 
discovery of the identity of lightning with electric- 
ity was bitterly denounced, even by good though 
short-sighted men. 

All this seems to have changed for the better. 
The inventor of our day has not at least to fear 
that the Church or State will treat him as a public 
enemy. 
to improve mechanical contrivances, applauds it, 
and eagerly competes to secure his improvements. 
The present generation of artisans, too, are slowly 
learning that labor-saving machinery, so far from 
taking away their means of existence, tends to 
widen the sphere of labor, and to open fresh fields 
of usefulness, employment and reward. 





a 


For the Companion. 


THE MOUNTAIN, 


Its head bared to the stainless blue, 
Its feet in meadow-green,— 

‘The mountain drank of storm and dew 
And golden sun between. 


It rolled the clouds about 
The pines about its knees; 

And whether crowned with Summer’s crest 
Or Autumn's ecstasies, 


its breast, 


It kept its secret granite-locked, 
Or told it to the stars: 
And with the bluebeil’s splendor cloaked 
Its black, volcanic sears. 
Day NOBLE. 
ns 
OUR NAVY. 


There is unusual interest at the present time in 
many countries on the subject of naval forces. 
France, without attracting much notice until late- 
ly, has created a great navy. At the end of 1883 
she had forty-nine iron-clads, thirty of which were 
of more than five thousand tons each. Five more 
were building, and two of these latter were larger 
and more formidable than any now in the French 
navy. 

Germany has eleven large iron-clads, and is add- 
ing tothe number. Russia has six. The navy of 
Spain is powerful and efficient. Italy has eleven 
great iron-clads, two of which are the largest war 
vessels afloat. Their tonnage is nearly fourteen 
thousand tons each, their horse power is more 
than double that of the largest British frigate, and 
each of them carries four one-hundred-ton guns. 
The Italian navy possesses twenty-eight guns of 
this enormous size. 

The British navy is the largest of all. It in- 
cluded a year ago two hundred and forty-six ves- 
sels, of which sixty-two were plated with armor. 
No less than forty-six of these latter are of more 
than five thousand tons each. Moreover, new ves- 
sels are being constantly built to add to the great 
British fleet. 

On the other hand, the United States has no 
navy—to speak of. It has not a single iron-clad 





It is the inventor’s lot, no matter how important 
| and practical his discovery, to be subject toa great 
variety of perplexities and obstacles before he 
reaps the reward of his ingenuity or genius. 

A large proportion of the cases which are tried 
in our United States courts relate to disputes about 
patents. ‘These cases sometimes involve very 
large sums of money, and upon their issue de- 
pends the fortune or the poverty of rival claimants. 

Such disputes are mainly of two kinds. Some- 
times two, or more, inventors claim first to have 
hit upon the same device, and each demands the 
right to use it, to the exclusion of the others. 

More commonly, however, the suits in the United 
States courts are brought by the recognized invent- 
or, or by those to whom he has made over his rights, 
against some one who has “infringed” the patent; 
that is, who has manufactured something like the 
| invented article without a right derived from those 
| who hold the patent. 

It is frequently very hard for the judges to de- 
cide between rival claimants to inventions, and 
whether a patent has been infringed upon or not. 
Complex questions arise, involving mechanical 

principles, and requiring fine distinctions as to 
| what are and what are not improvements on old 
devices. 

So itis that no inventor of a really valuable 
contrivance, like the Bell Telephone, can hope to 
escape law suits, infringements, and all the obsta- 
cles which rivalry in the pursuit of fortune can 
suggest. 

Yet the lot of the inventor of a really practical 
improvement in the industrial arts is, in these 
cays, a far happier one than it was in former 
times. History contains no more tragic episodes 
than the miseries and persecution to which inven- 
tors were subjected in less enlightened eras. 

In the middle ages, those men of science who 
sought to confer benefits upon mankind by search- 
ing into the secrets of nature and adapting them to 
use, were condemned and often put to death as 
magicians. 





vessel occupying the foreground, and she and her 
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Roger Bacon was imprisoned as a | 


vessel as large as five thousand tons, and most of 
the smaller ones are unfit for sea-service. Some 
of them would be useful for coast defence, how- 
ever. A year or tivo ago the construction of three 
steel cruisers was authorized. When these are 
completed, they will be valuable for speed rather 
than for heavy fighting, as they are not armor- 
plated. 

Notwithstanding the magnitude of the British 
navy, a cry has lately gone up that Great Britain 
is losing her naval supremacy. Other European 
countries, it is said, have surpassed her in activity 
of building, and are dangerously near the point of 
being able to meet her on equal terms at sea. 

England must keep up her navy. She is liable 
to attack in every quarter of the globe. In case 
of war, she could be assailed at Hong Kong, or in 
Jamaica, or at Halifax, or at the Cape of Good 
Hope. To protect her colonies, she must maintain 
the largest navy of the world. The expense of 
this vast establishment is nearly sixty million dol- 
lars a year,—more than the whole interest on the 
public debt of this country. 

Much interest is now felt in the subject of an 
American navy. There have always been two 
views as to the true policy for the United States to 
pursue. For the most part those who believe it 
unwise to expend much money on this department 
have carried their point. 

It is maintained that our interests are at home, 
that we have few relations that tend to bring us 
into war with foreign powers, and that even in 
case of war the wise policy would be one of de- 
fence. Those who hold this view say very truly 
that to engage in an effort to match the navies of 
the old world must cost a prodigious sum of money. 
They maintain that the principle of a standing 
army, and of a great navy, is the same, and they 
are opposed equally to both. 

But it is urged on the other hand that while the 
policy of the country is, and is to be, a peaceful 
one, it is not certain that war can be avoided. No 








Capital, instead of frowning on his effort | 





we shall be tempted to attack other nations, but 
that it is a different thing from having one large 
enough to deter other nations from attacking us. 

Then, too, it is feared by some statesmen that 
we may soon have certain interests to protect in 
Central America, which we cannot protect without 
anavy. Nor, it is said, is the sole office of a navy 
to carry on hostilities; but an increase in this 
branch of the service would be helpful in enlarg- 
ing our merchant-shipping interest. Finally, if 
we are ever to have a navy, no better time for be- 
ginning to create it could be chosen than when the 
surplus in the Treasury is large, as it is now. 

The contest between the opposing views has 
been renewed, year after year, and as it is easier 
to do nothing than to agree upon a plan, the ad- 
vocates of a small navy or of none at all have been 
usually successful. Only those who can see into 
the future know positively which policy is the 
best, and as the race of soothsayers is extinct, no 
one really knows. 

Should the United States succeed in keeping out 
of war during the next quarter of a century, the 
present course will prove to have been the wisest. 
| But if a war should come in that time, the country 
might suffer more loss in a single month of de- 
fencelessness than the entire cost of a sufficient 
navy. It may be safe to continue unprotected, but 
in other affairs of life men take precautions even 
against contingencies which they do not expect to 
happen. 

+ 


“PAYING OUR SCOT.” 


| Most of our readers will remember the old story of 
the Highland lad at college who, when some titled 
class-mate boasted of his father’s two French cooks, 
replied,— 

“My father gave a dinner last summer, where there 
| were twenty-four men cooks.” 

| I believe you,” was the retort. ‘For every one of 
the guests toasted his own bit of bacon on the point 
of his dirk.” 


This way of taking a share in the hospitality of the 


host is not confined to Scotland. 


In the first settlement of this country, when a tea- 


drinking was given in one farm-house, the matrons 
from the others each brought her cup and spoon and 


a “drawing” of the precious herb. To this day each 
of the guests at an Irish wedding in the poorer class 
will lay down a shilling to set up the young folks in 
housekeeping. 

“Pay your scot even in your brother’s house,” is 
an old Scotch proverb. 

There is something in this system of “‘paying scot” 
to a friend or brother which is extremely repugnant 
to American prejudices. The true meaning of hospi- 
tality is that one friend offers a certain obligation to 
another in token of iove and friendship. If the obli- 
gation is at once paid for, the transaction becomes 
that of an inn—nothing more. 

But after all, are not Americans apt to forget that 
a guest does owe a debt higher and finer to his host 
than any money obligation? The dinner or assembly 
to which our friend bids us, is meant by him to be a 
season of good-cheer, gayety, happiness—a bit of 
brightness and softness thrown into our daily lives to 
lighten them. We too often accept the invitation, 
take our body to the feast and dump it in a chair, re- 
ceive allthe good things for body and mind offered 
us, and give nothing in return. How many dull, 
gloomy faces surround a dinner-table! How much 
egotistical, disagreeable talk is heard! 

But are not people to be gloomy if they have troub- 
le? And are they not to think of their own ailments 
and affairs? Undoubtedly, at home. But if they can- 
not leave gloom and complaint and their own affairs 
behind them, and bring only happiness and unselfish 
courtesy to their neighbor’s house, they should stay 
at home, and nurse there the troubles that burden 
them. Only the boor makes himself and his concerns 
the kill-joy of the feast. 

Remember, boys and girls, there is a “scot” which 
you owe to your host, who welcomes you to his house. 
It is to give your best self, your best humor and best 
thought, to him for the time in return for his hospi- 
tality. This is true courtesy. 


+e 
“CALLS.” 


“Ah, Mrs. B——! So charmed to see you. How 
well you are looking! Quite a milk-maid as to color! 
You spent the summer in Europe? No? Bar Har- 
bor? Oh, delightful! Must you go? My kindest re- 
gards to Mr. B—. So glad to have seen you!” 
Mrs. B—— makes her way out of Mrs. C——’s par- 
lors, and drives to Mrs. D——, who also receives on 
Monday, and hears again that she is looking well, 
and that Bar Harbor is a delightful summering place, 
and that her hostess is charmed to see her and sorry 
she must go. 

She makes ten or a dozen such calls in the after- 
noon, and devotes two hours to leaving her cards 
at other houses. 

“IT make,” said one fashionable woman lately, “from 
six hundred to a thousand calls in the course of the 
season.” 

“On friends?” is asked. 

“Oh no; they are not friends. Very often not even 
acquaintances. It is a frightful bore, and terribly ex- 
hausting.” 

Social intercourse in our cities is narrowing down 
to such calls as this, with the sequence of receptions, 
high teas, balls, etc. The conversation is very much 
such as the specimen we have given—with the spice 
occasionally of a little spiteful scandal. 

A recent writer took as his theme the old-fashioned 
meal of tea, which brought family and friends together 
in an intimate, cordial way. The cheerful, prettily 
served meal, the long, confidential evening that fol- 
lowed, made neighbors known to each other, cemented 
friendships, and was the crowning charm of home. 

But how much profit or happiness does this endless, 
inane round of “calls” and fashionable diversion 
bring into a woman’s life? A young girl, before 
shouldering the burden of fashionable duty, should 
weigh it and see what it is actually worth. 





one wishes that the navy should be so large that 


One of the most brilliant women of American soci- 
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ety died a year ago in the prime of her youth and 
beauty. She had been not a vicious but a frivolous 
woman, with warm affections and a keen intellect. 
When she was told that her disease was incurable, 
she woke, startled to the waste of life which had gone 
before. 

“To think of the years I have spent in making calls; 
in driving from one amusement to another which did 
not even amuse me!” she cried to a friend the day 
before her death. ‘Now I see all I might have done. 
Oh, the waste of it—the waste of it!” 





TOO MANY INVITATIONS. 

The English believe, with Lord Stowell, that “a 
dinner lubricates business.” Even their great chari- 
table associations find it wise, once a year, to oil the 
machinery with turtle-soup, salmon, turbot, roast 
beef, ‘“‘a joint of mutton, and any pretty little tiny 
kickshaws.” The private hospitality of an English 
gentleman always includes a grand dinner. It is his 
way of showing a guest attention. 

A distinguished stranger in London, as Washington 
Irving discovered, is overrun with invitations to dine. 
Rogers, the poet and banker, who was noted for his 
literary breakfasts, once cautioned Irving to be on 


his guard or commonplace people would hunt him 


down. 

“Show me your list of invitations, 
banker, to the American author, “and let me give you 
a hint or two.” 

The list was handed to him, and as he ran his eye 
over it, he said, “This accept;” “decline that;” “this 
man avoid by all means, he’s a dreadful bore.” 

Subsequently, Rogers gave Irving a leaf out of his 
own experience to illustrate the insincerity of many 
dinner invitations in London society. Lady T— 
invited him to dine with her on a certain day. He 
excused himself on the ground that he was about to 
leave town. She would take no excuse; he must 
come. Accordingly, Rogers promised to come, should 
he return to the city in time. 

Lady B asked him to come on the same day to 
dinner and “would not take no for an answer. He 
must get back in time, and come he should.” 

The Duchess of S—— told him when he returned to 
town he must come and dine with her. She was al- 
ways at home, and would be always glad to see him. 

Putting himself out to return to town on the desig- 
nated day, he made a morning call on Lady T—. 

“Well,” she exclaimed, “you are coming to dine; | 
that’s good of you!” 

“I will come with pleasure,” replied Rogers, “if 
your table is not made up. Make no stranger of me, | 
for I can dine elsewhere.” 

“Why, really, to treat you as a friend, we are ex- 
pecting a great many, and our table is full. If you 
could dine elsewhere—you see, I make no ceremony.” 

Rogers went to Lady B *s. “Ah, you are com- 
ing to say yes,” was her greeting. “You really mean 
to dine with me to-day? it’s so kind of you!” 

“Yes, I’ve come to accept,” responded” Rogers; 
“but don’t put yourself to any inconvenience. I can 


’ 
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dine with the Duchess of S——.” 
“Can you, indeed? Well, we have issued invita- 
tions for as many as our table will hold, but L—— has 


not replied. If you could see him and know whether 
he comes or not. If he does not come and you would 
take his place, we should be so obliged.” | 

As a last resort, Rogers, somewhat alarmed, posted | 
off to the Duchess of S. ’3, who was always at home 
and would take it as a favor if he would drop in with- 
out ceremony. She was at home, but not a word did 
she say about his coming to dinner. 

That day the man of many invitations ate his din- 
ner ata restaurant, in that “‘society, where none in- 
trudes.” 

A man of the world himself, he doubtless smiled to 
think that even he had been hoaxed into cutting short 
a country excursion for a dinner-party which was so 
near and yet so far. 





OH 
AN ABYSSINIAN LIBRARY. 


The Abyssinian alphabet consists of two hundred 
and eight characters, each of which is written dis- 
tinctly and separately, like the letters of a European 
printed book. The labor required to write an Abys- 
sinian book is therefore immense, and sometimes 
years are consumed in the preparation of a single 
volume. Mr. Cuzon, an English scholar, visited an 
Abyssinian monastery a few miles from Cairo, and 
was surprised to find therein one of the most unique 
of libraries. 

In a room twenty-six feet by twenty, a number of 
long wooden pegs projected from the wall, and on 
them hung about fifty Abyssinian books in manuscript. 
As the entire literature of Abyssinia does not include 
more than one hundred volumes, the monks were 
proud of their library. 

Each book was bound in red leather or in boards, 
and enclosed ina case tied up with leather thongs. 
To this case was attached a strap for the convenience 
of carrying the volume over the shoulders, and by 
these straps the books were hung to the wooden pegs, 
three or four to a peg. 

The room thus fitted up also contained a number of 
long staves, for the monks to lean on at the time of 
prayer. It had the appearance of a guard-room, 
where the soldiers had hung their knapsacks and car- 
tridge boxes against the wall. 





SHARP-SHOOTING. 


Marvellous shots were made by the sharp-shooters 
in the War of the Rebellion with their telescopic 
rifles. One day, during the siege of Richmond, a sen- 
tinel was passing the rampart of the Confederate 
works located on Swift Creek. No danger was ap- 
prehended, as the Union lines were far off and beyond 
an open plain, which extended a mile away, and was 
there bounded by dense pine timber. 

Suddenly from the top of a large pine tree a puff 
of smoke was seen, but no report was heard. The 


’ said the poet- | 


upon the rampart, and took off his cap and waved it 
defiantly. 

A bullet from a sharp-shooter’s rifle struck him 
squarely in the forehead, and he fell. His body 
was carried to the rear, where it was left among those 
of the wounded and dead. 

A surgeon, passing by, saw the hole in the fore- 
head, and probed it. To his surprise he found that 
| the skull was not broken. He cut the ball out, and 
found that it had been flattened to the thinness of a 
copper cent. The man, who had been only stunned, 
revived after atime. His skull was bullet-proof. 


a) 
PREMATURE WOMEN. 


Som: crusty old fellow has said that girls are unin- 
teresting from the time they cease to be children un- 
til they have become young ladies. Perhaps the rea- 
son is that they try too early in life to be young ladies. 
Certainly when our sisters, midway in their teens, 
throw off their natural, girlish habits and attire, don 
long skirts, skoot up their hair, and affect the airs 
and dress of young women, they would often be 
surprised to know what their elders really think of 
what they suppose are improvements. 





One such young miss went to the station recently 
| to meet an aged friend of the family, and was surprised 
| to find herself not recognized upon greeting the vis- 
| itor as she ——— from the car. 

; “Don’t you know me, auntie?” 
| “Why, this isn’t Maria, is it?” 
| “Certainly. Don’t you think T look better than I 
did last summer when you were here?” 
“No,” replied the honest soul, looking the girl over. 

“To tell you the truth, I don’t. Go home and let 
|down your hair and be young while you can, for it 
| will not be many years’ before you will be glad to 
| have people take you for a girl.” 





“SOUNDS WELL.” 


Those familiar with negroes know that they often 
use a big word without the slightest idea of its mean- 
ing, because it “sounds well.’’? The foolish practice 
is not, however, confined to negroes, as the following 
anecdotes show. A rich but ignorant lady, who was 
rather ambitious in her use of words, in speaking of 
a friend, said, “He is a paragram of politeness.” 
“Excuse me,” said a wag sitting next to her, “but 
do you not mean a parallelogram?” 

“Of course I do,” immediately replied the lady. 
“‘IHLlow could I have made such a mistake!” 

O’Connell, addressing a jury, and having exhausted 
every ordinary epithet of abuse, stopped for a word, 
and then added, ‘‘This naufrageous ruffian.” 

When afterwards asked by his friends the meanin 
of the word, he confessed he did not know, but sai 
he “thought it sounded well.” 

A critic once charged a flowery orator with using 
‘mixed metamorphosis;” and an afflicted widower 
recorded on the tombstone of his deceased wife that 
here lay the “meretricious mother of fourteen chil- 
dren.” 

—~+or-—__—__ 
JAPANESE SHOES. 

Putting off the shoes, or sandals, was «nciently an 
act of reverence, as itis now among the Mohamme- 
dans, when about to tread sacred places; but in Japan 
it is a matter of daily etiquette or habit. Accustomed 
to sit and lie on the floor when they rest, the Japanese 
never allow themselves to walk the floor except with 
clean feet. Lodgers at an American or English hotel 
set their boots outside their doors (to be polished by 





| the servants); but in Japan a boot-black would find 


his occupation gone. 


One of the queer sights in the streets of Japan is the 
rows of wooden sandals, old and new, large and small, 
which are seen Outside of the doors of the houses, 
where they are left upon entering. 

They have a separate place for the great toe, and 
make a loud, clacking noise. It is surprising to see 
how quickly the people step in and out of them with. 
out even stopping. 

Straw slippers are also worn, and travellers, start- 
ing on a journey, take a supply of several pairs, in or- 
der to have new ones ready when the old ones give 
out. They cost only one and one-half cents a pair. 


— 
or 


A STEP-LADDER REQUEST. 


In courtly society, where etiquette is despotic, one 
has to go a long way round—even in his own family— 





Thousands of sufferers from rheumatism have 
been greatly benefited by Hood's Sarsaparilla. (Adv, 
— —~<+>—_—_—- 

Halford Sauce enriches gravies, stews, chops, etc. 
Halford Sauce makes plainest of viands palatable, 
——_>—_ 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
MARKED BENEFIT IN INDIGESTION, | 
Dy. A. L. HALL, Fair Haven, N. Y., says: “Have pre- 
scribed it with marked benetit in indigestion and urinary 
troubles.” [Adv. 
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to avoid treading on other people’s toes. How much 
was left of a great-grandsire’s simple request after it 
had gone three generations down stairs, the reader 
may judge: 

The Elector Johann Georg, of Brandenburg, of the 
noble house of Hohenzollern, had been blessed with a 
numerous progeny. One day as he sat surrounded by 
his children, grandchildren, and great-grandchildren, 
one of the latter, Georg-Wilhelm (who afterwards be- 
came Elector), amused himself by riding on his hobby- 
horse round the table, shouting at the top of his voice 
until his Serene Highness had had quite enough of it, 


smile,— 
“My dear son Joachim Friedrich, please tell your 


son Johann Georg that I wish he would intimate to 
his boy, Georg-Wilhelm, to hold his tongue.” 


+> 
<+or— 


HOSPITABLE, 

One can appreciate generosity when it evidently 
exceeds what the giver can afford. Often the pro- 
verbial Southern hospitality shown to strangers is 
urged upon them with a fine self-denial and conceal- 
ment of actual want which condemn the calculating 
politeness of too many rich entertainers. 





A gentleman who was travelling through West Vir- 
gina went to a house and got food for himself and 
companion and their horses. He wanted to make pay- 
ment, but the woman was ashamed to take pay for a 
mere act of kindness. He pressed the money upon 
her. Finally she said, “If you don’t think I am mean, 
I will take one-quarter of a dollar from you, so as to 
look at it now and then, for there has been no money 
in this house for a year.” The little farm and barter 
at the store had supplied all the absolute wants of 
this woman. 


4+ 
o> 


INTENSE CURIOSITY. 
A prisoner who had been convicted a dozen times 
of stealing, when placed at the bar for his latest of- 
fence, displayed a singular curiosity : 


“Your Honor,” said he, “I should like to have my 
case postponed for a week; my lawyer is ill.” 








sentinel fell dead. After the Union line had been 
driven back, the distance from the works to the tree 
was found to be one mile, six hundred feet. 

During the attack by United States troops upon 
Fort Stevens, it was almost certain death for a Con- 
federate to show his head above the works. A reck- 
less fellew, ambitious to show his rashness, jumped 





“But you were captured with your hand in this gen- 
tleman’s pocket. hat can your counsel say in your 
defence?” 

“Precisely so, your Honor; that is what I am curi- 
ous to know.” 


2 
o>r— 


HER First SUNDAY AT CHURCH. — Little Girl: 
“Nurse, please give me a penny to give to the organ- 
grinder; he’s coming round begging with a dish.” 








and, turning to the hereditary prince, he said, with a | 
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For the Companion. 


OUT IN THE WORLD. 
The inevitable day 
Of their parting sweetly rose: 
Day of dread to them that stay, 
Day of hope to hin who goes, 


Wien the rumbling coach-and-four 





Round the shady poreh appears, 
They disiniss hint from the door 

With their blessings and their tears, 
Something brizht his eyelash hides: 

On the coach's topmost seat 
Bravely iliny forth he rides, 

In the Maylime fresh and sweet, 
Backward witha boyish grace 

He has waved his last adicus: 
Forward turns his morning face 


To the tuiure’s ruddy hues, 


While they follow from afar 
With blurred vision, to his gaze 

Something fairer than as 
Tremble 


Young ambitions diadem 
Floats before him, vague and dim, 


Lonely grief abides with them, 
Youthful rapture rides with him, 
He has vanished from their ken; 


Gone from counsel and reproof; 
Out iilo the world of men, 
From the desolated roof, 


Joy with him has fled away; 
nda strange funereal gloom 
Falls upon the vacant day, 
Fills his empty, silent room, 


Youth is thoughtless, not unkind: 
Ah. dear boy. if he but knew 

What deep solace they will find 
In his letters, all too few! 


They await cach hour that brings 
Titings of bis fair career, 
Wii what anxious questionings 


With what faiih, and with what fear! 


Faith—that ever in the sight 
Of nrotecting seraphim 

He will follow truth and right, 
Letting fortune follow him, 

Fear —lest he may loiter in 


Perilous ways of pleasant vice, 
And mistake the flowers of sin 
For the blooms of Paradise. 


Danger lurks on every side; 


Spendthyitt pleasure’s sparkling bowl, 
Vain ambition, greed and pride 

Waste the heart and drug the soul, 
For iznoble present ease 

Youth may forfeit manhood's crown: 
And il cak hearts wish to please 

Drags the nobler virtues down, 
Will he, in a world where wrong 


Sways the u 


Tread with insti 


richit the few, 


He the while, with hope elate, 
Asif life were always May, 


Journeys onward, to what fate 
He divines no more than they, 
Is it health and happiness? 
Is it ul-consuiming eare? 
Is it honor and suee 


is it failure and despair? 





Spirit strung for nerous strife, 
Sinile toe revery door, 

What fresh secnes of joyous life 
May his genius not explore! 


Enterprise and wit and skill, 
Haughiv. tender, brave and just, 
Shall his future not tultil 


His bright promise, their great trust? 


Vain the question: well, may be, 
That beyond the azure brim 
Of cach day no man can se 


e 
What the wide world holds for him, 


Learn this truth and leave the rest: 
Each, whatever his estate, 

In his own uneonscious brea 
Bears the talisman of fate, 


Who has streneth, with self-control, 
ove and faith and reetitude, 
Fortune fails not, for his soul 
Is the lodestar of all good, 








J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 


— +~o>— — 
For the Companion, 
“ANOTHER FRIEND.” 


The lieutenant-colonel of a 


His piety was unobtrusive, but it governed his life. 
His intimate friend was a Scotch surgeon, belong- 
ing to another regiment. One day, the colonel was 
suddenly taken ill. 
sent for, that he might assist the regimental doc- 
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ar 
through the heavenly haze. 


‘Ys pure and strong, 
Shun the false and choose the true? 


Scotch regiment, 
serving in India, was an earnest Christian man. 


His friend, the surgeon, was 


Moved by the sudden pause, the surgeon raised 
his head and saw that all was over. The Chris-_ 
tian soldier had met death not only fearlessly, but 
hopefully. ‘Another Friend” had not forgotten 
him in his hour of greatest need. 





—oo——_—_——— 
DICKENS AS A REPORTER. 


The young beginner in literature who relies upon 
his genius rather than upon hard work to make his 
way to success, should learn wisdom from the exam- 
ple of brighter men than himself. Charles Dickens 
was an undoubted genius, and he became famous 
when he was still a young man, but if any of our boy 
readers imagine that his path to triumph was a path 
of roses, they make a grave mistake. In the zenith 
of his fame, when presiding one night at a London 
meeting of the association known as the Newspaper 
Press Fund, Mr. Dickens thus alluded to his rough 
discipline in his first working days: 





I went into the gallery of the House of Commons 
as a parliamentary reporter when I was a boy not 
eighteen, and I left it—I can hardly believe the inex- 
orable truth—nigh thirty years ago; and T have 
pursued the calling of a reporter under circumstances 
of which many of my brethren here, and my breth- 
ren’s successors, can form no adequate conception. 

I have often transcribed for the printer from my 
shorthand notes important publie speeches in which 
the strictest accuracy was required, and a mistake in 
which would have been to a young man severely com- 
romising, writing on the palm of my hand by the 
ight of a dark lantern, in a post-chaise and four, gal- 
loping through a wild country through the dead of 
the night, at the then surprising rate of fifteen miles 
an hour. 

The very last time Iwas at Exeter I strolled into 
the castle yard there to identify, for the amusement 
of a friend, the spot on which IT once “took” an elec- 
tion speech of my noble friend, Lord Russell. It was 
in the midst of a lively fight kept up by all the vaga- 
bonds in that vicinity, and under such pelting rain 
that I remember two good-natured colleagues, who 
chanced to be at leisure, held a pocket handkerchief 
over my note-book after the manner of a state canopy 
in an ecclesiastical procession. 

I have worn my knees by writing on them on the 
old back row of the old gallery of the House of Com- 
mons, and I have worn my feet by standing to write 
in a preposterous pen in the old House of Lords, 
where we used to be huddled like so many sheep. 


But prior to all this, the ambitious reader may like 


When all the birds and squirrels within reach had 
been killed, the man who had legs would take a wide 
circuit and drive the game, especially wild turkeys, 
within gunshot of the man who had arms. 

Thus they preserved their lives for several weeks, 
until their wounds were sufficiently healed for the one 
to hobble on crutches and the other to feed himself 
with one of his hands. Then py | themselves 
to the river-side, they waited for some boat to carry 
them to the Falls of the Ohio. 

They were finally rescued, and both in time were 
restored to health. Benham served through the 
whole Indian War in the Northwest, and finally 
ended his days in peace on the very spot where this 
incident took place, having purchased the land. 
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For the Companion. 
SONG. 
IN WINTER TIME. 


Blow, O winds! and fall, O snow! 
My heart is happy still, 

Though I miss to-day the Summer's glow 
In valley and on hill; 


Though the song of the red-breast comes no more, 
And the swallow’s twitter is fled, 

And the little violet’s life is o'er, 
And the roce lies cold and dead! 


Blow, 0 winds! and fall, O snow! 
I'm happy. happy yet; 

For if hath vanished the Summer's glow, 
My heart cannot forget 


called his wife and family, and with 





That the bird will come with his morry note, 
As he came in days before, | 
And to me the breath of the flower float | 
As sweet as in Springs of yore. | 








G. N. Le 
——_—_—__+o+___—_ 


WHISTLED THROUGH HIS FINGERS. 


It is hard for a maimed person to be denied the use 
of his only gift. So it seemed to the benevolent 
Isaac T. Hopper when he found a palsied boy shut 
up in jail for a vagrant. The lad, an orphan lately 
dismissed from a Maryland almshouse, had a bright, 
intelligent face, but his whole right side was paral- 
yzed, and his means of support as he dragged himself 
about the streets, was his singular power of imitating 
a hand-organ by whistling tunes through the fingers 
of his left hand. The mimicry was so exact that num- 
bers of people gathered round him every time he per- 
formed, and he was sure to reap a liberal harvest of 
pennies. But one day a Philadelphia policeman, think- 








to know how little like “boy’s play” was the prepara- 
tion Mr. Dickens had to make for the arduous calling 
of a newspaper man. The description of his tough 
time over shorthand will recall Mark Twain’s account 
of his struggles with the study of German: 


I bought an approved scheme of the noble art and 
mystery of stenography (which cost me ten-and-six- 
ss and plunged into a sea of perplexity that 
srought me in a few weeks to the confines of distrac- 
tion. 

The changes that were rung upon dots, which in 
one position meant one thing, and in another position 
something else; the wonderful vagaries that were 
played by circles; the unaccountable consequences 
that resulted from marks like fly’s legs; the tremen 
dous effect from a curve in the wrong place, not only 
troubled my waking hours, but reappeared before me 
in my sleep. 

When IT had groped my way blindly through these 
difficulties, and had mastered the “alphabet,” which 









was an Egyptian temple in itself, then there appeared | 





a procession of new horrors called “arbitrary charac 
ters,’—the most despotic characters T have ever 
known,—which insisted, for instance, that the thing 
like the beginning of a cobweb meant “expectation,” 
and that a pen-and-ink sky-rocket meant ‘“disadvan- 
tageous.” 

When TI had fixed these wretches in my mind, I 
found that they had driven everything else out of it. 
Then, beginning again, | forgot them. Then, while 
I was picking them up, I dropped the other f nents 
of the system. In short, it was almost heart-break 
ing. 











It is some comfort to young aspirants that short- 
hand can be learned now more rapidly and simply 
} than by Gurney’s System, that caused Dickens so 
much trouble. Still the art of stenography is by no 
means to be mastered without patience and practice. 


——_+or———__—. 
AN INDIAN ENCOUNTER, 

Some of the well-authenticated adventures of the 
early settlers of the country with Indians, are more 
strange and thrilling than any invented by the ro- 
mancer. One of the most remarkable of them is nar- 
rated in the Christian Intelligencer, as showing what 
sufferings men can endure and survive. Capt. Robert 
Benham was one of a party of seventy who, in 1779, 
were ascending the Ohio under the command of Major 
Rogers. At the mouth of the Licking River, they saw 
a few Indians at the end ofa sand-bar, and thought to 
capture them by cutting off their retreat. 

But they fell into a trap. When they had landed, 
several hundred savages, in ambush, started up and 
fired upon them. 
killed on the spot. The remainder saw with dismay 
the men who had been left in charge of the boats put 


Rogers ard forty-five others were 


ing he drew too big a crowd and obstructed the street, 
arrested him and took him to jail. 


Mr. ee had the Quaker idea that music was a 
useless and frivolous pursuit, and his first greeting to 
the poor boy was sterner than he really felt. 

“Did thee not know it was wrong to spend thy 
time in that idle manner?” 

With ready frankness the young prisoner replied, 
“No, L did not; and T should like to hear how you 
can prove it to be wrong. God has given you sound 
limbs. Half my body is paralyzed, and TI cannot work 
aus others do. It has pleased God to give me a talent 
for music. IT do no harm with it. It gives pleasure 
to myself and others, and enables me to gain a few 
coppers to buy my bread. T should like to have you 
show me wherein it is wrong.” 

Without attempting to do so, Friend Hopper sug- 
gested that probably he had been committed to prison 
on account of producing noise and confusion in the 
streets. 

“IT make no riot,’ replied the little fellow. “T try 
| to please people by my tunes; and if the crowd around 

me begin to be noisy, Tat onee walk off.” 
| Struck with the good sense and sincerity of these 

answers, Friend Hopper said to the jailer, “Thee 
|may set this lad at Heerty. I will be responsible 
| for it.”” 

Aside from the good Quaker’s right to speak as 
| Prison Inspector, the jailor recognized the authority 
| of his well-known character and of his intimacy with 
|the Mayor. He complied with his request immedi- 
ately. At that moment the Mayor himself came in 
sight, and Mr. Hopper said to the lad,— 

“Step into the next room, and play some of thy best 
tunes till 1 come.” 

“What's this?”’ said Mayor Wharton; “have you 
ud-organ here?” 
es,” said Friend Hopper, “and I will show it to 
thee. It is very curious.” 

At first the Mayor could not believe that the sounds 
he had heard were produced by a lad aerely whistling 
through his fingers. He thought them highly agree- 
able, and asked to have the tunes repeated. 

“The lad was committed to prison for no other 
offence than making that noise, which seems to thee 
so pleasant,” said Friend Hopper. “I dare say thee 
would like to make it thyself if thee could. I have 
taken the liberty to discharge him.” 

“Very well,” replied the mayor, with asmile. “You 
have done quite right, Friend Isaac. You may go, 
my lad. I shall not trouble you. But try not to col- 
lect crowds about the streets.” 

“That I cannot help,” replied the youth. “The 
crowds will come when I whistle for them; and they 
give me coppers, and that is the only way I can ge 
my living. But I promise you I will try to avoid 
their making any riot or confusion.” 

And so saying, the bright little fellow limped away, 
to pursue his slender trade in protection and peace. 
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COLOMBIAN HOSPITALITY. 


Ignorance of the customs and language of a coun- 


tor with advice. The two doctors could not dis- 
cover the cause of the illness, but though they 


were anxious, did not apprehend danger. 


off in one of them, and the remaining boats were in 
the hands of their enemies. There was nothing left 


to do but to turn furiously upon their foes and force 


their alarm. 
was high. 


not one of 












On the third day the patient’s pulse fluttered, 
his voice became weak, and his breath quick and 
labored. 


When he entered the sick chamber, the patient 
asked to be left alone with him, and taking his 
friend's hand and looking in his face calmly, he 
said, 

“Old friend, [ know that death is near. 


all others, might have warned me.” 


“TL never thought there was immediate danger— 
replied the 


us thought there was,’ 
friend, shocked at what he saw. 
“Well, never mind, 


for those at home. 


last thoughts were of them. 
“Now go, old friend 
the very end. 
and I feel His presence. Good-by. 
ou. My eyes are growing dim. 


The faces of those about his cot showed 

Che sick man read therein that death 
Without asking a question, he desired 
that his medical friend might be sent for. 


No one 
has told me so, but I feel it and have read it on 
the faces round me; but [ think that you, above 


I did not send for you to 
upbraid you, but to see you once more, to say 
good-by, and to give you my last messages of love 
Tell them when you meet 
them, that T passed away in peace, and that my 


you must not stay to see 
I know that another Friend is near, 
I cannot see 
Good-by.” 


their way through them under cover of the approach. 
ing darkness. Many more men were cut down in this 
attempt, and a miserable remnant escaped to Har- 
rodsburgh. 


Capt. Benham was shot through both hips in this 
sortie. Noticing a large fallen tree near by, he dragged 
himself to it with great pain, and escaped discovery. 
He did not dare to stir until the evening of the second 
day, for fear of being seen and heard by some wander 
ing savage. 

He could not have stirred if he would, and began to 
fear that he should die of starvation, when he was so 
fortunate as to shoot a raccoon, though he saw no 
way by which he could reach and cook it. 

To his surprise and terror, the report of his gun was 
followed by a human ery, not more than fifty yards 
off. Supposing it to be an Indian, he re-loaded his 
gun and lay ready to defend himself. The ery was 
soon repeated, nearer by. But Benham remained 






takable English, 


plying, the two men were soon face to face. 

What was their mutual amazement when they dis- 
covered that while Benham’s hips were both shattered, 
the new-comer’s arms were both broken! 
fellows made up one complete man between them, 
supplementing each other’s deficiencies of limb and 
of the means of self-preservation. 

Benham could use his gun and shoot game, and his 
ally could go after it and kick it to him to be cooked, 
gathering brushwood also in this way. Benham had 
to feed his friend, and dress his wounds as well as 
his own, tearing up both their shirts for the purpose. 
The way they obtained water was for the armless 








ducking his head. 


quiet tillhe heard it a third time, saying in unmis- 


“Whoever you are, in merey answer me!” On re- 


The poor 


man to take one of their hats between his teeth, and 
wading into the river up to his neck to fill the hat by 


try often places strangers in ludicrous situations, as 
every one knows. But it is not often that one finds a 
people so hospitable that he is enabled to incur a 
great obligation without being aware of it, and with- 
out an opportunity to return the favor. The people 
of the Colombian Republic are Spanish by descent, 
and have retained the fine courtesy which distin- 
guishes the gentlemen of Spain. They are always 
extremely courteous and hospitable to strangers. 
The fulness of their hospitality may be inferred from 
the following authentic incident narrated by the New 
York Telegram : 


A stranger and foreigner arrived at Calamar, a river 
town, at four o'clock in the morning, after a long, 
tedious night of travel in an open canoe, and inquired 
of the }outmen for a hotel at which to put up until 
the arrival of an upward bound steamer. 

He was told that the town could not boast of a 
hotel, but at daylight he would easily find a ‘“‘posada” 
(or boarding-house) which would accommodate him. 

He accordingly exclaimed, ‘‘Posada!” to the first 
pedestrian who appeared, a lad of about sixteen, who 
promptly replied, ‘Si, sefior!’’ and conducted him to 
a house. 

Much knocking aroused the proprietor, who re- 
ceived the weary traveller, prepared a bed for him, 
agreeing to serve coffee at such hour as he desired, 
and volunteering the information that there would be 
abundant time for rest, as no steamer was expected 
for two or three days. 

The traveller was detained six days before a steam- 
er hove in sight, and meantime every attention was 
shown him. Having no acquaintance in the town, 
and no business to transact, there being absolutely 





| nothing to interest a stranger, especially one who 
| knew very little of the language, he was naturally 
| nervous and somewhat troublesome. 

Anticipating that the bill would be made according- 
ly, he did not restrict his inclinations, as his requests 


gage ready for embarkation, he asked for his account 
and received in reply, in Spanish of course,— 

‘No, sir; there is no charge.” 

It was evident that he had failed to make himself 
understood, and he began to struggle with his Span- 
ish, and to use his hands, head, arms and his whole 
body in frantic attempts to make himself understood 
before the steamer should reach the landing. Still 
no reply but,— 

“No, sir; it is nothing.” 

Finally he fell back on the word “posada,” which 
had introduced him, and said,— 

“I have been here six days,” and here he counted 
his fingers; “chow much for each one day ?” 

The proprietor shook his head and shrugged his 
shoulders as if in despair. 

“But see here, sefior; this is a posada—is it not?” 

With a sudden, bright flash of intelligence, and a 
twinkle in his eye, he turned to a sideboard and took 
acard, which he handed to his guest, on which was 
printed, “‘Narcisse Posada, Calamar.” And then he 
reat glee ex- 
lained to them the great joke that the gentleman 
nad been fooled by the name. 

Immediately the neighbors available, and there 


were many, as steamer-day always draws a crowd, 
were let into the joke, and the traveller boarded the 


steamer and sailed away amid peals of laughter at 
the joke that he had expected to pay his bill because 
his host’s name was Posada. 


~~ 





KNAVERY. 

The “poor Indian” may, as Mr. Pope suggests, 
have an “untutored mind,” but he is a keen observer 
and readily learns the object-lessons which white 
men unwittingly or unwillingly teach him. Mr. Drake, 
the historian, tells an anecdote illustrative of the ra- 
pidity with which an Indian can become an accom- 
plished scholar in the tricks of his white brethren: 


A half-naked Indian was looking on at some work- 
men in the employ of Governor Dudley, of Massa- 
chusetts. 

“Why don’t you work and get yourself some 
clothes ?"’ asked the Governor. 

“Why don’t you work?” retorted the son of the 
forest. 

“TI work head-work,” said Dudley, pointing to his 
head. 

The Indian said he was willing to work, and agreed 
to kill a calf for the Governor. Having done so, he 
came for his pay. 

“But,” said the Governor, “you have not dressed 
the calf.” 

“No,” said the Indian; “I was to have a shilling 
for killing him. Am he no dead, Governor?” 
Finding himself outwitted, the Governor gave him 
another shilling for dressing it. It was not long be- 
fore the Indian came back, demanding a good shilling 
in place of the bad one which he declared the Gover- 
nor had paid him. The Governor paid him another. 

Returning a second time with still another brass 
jiece to be exchanged, the Governor, convinced of 
1is knavery, offered him half a crown if he would de- 
liver a letter for him. 

The letter was directed to the keeper of the prison, 
and ordered him to give the bearer a certain number 
of lashes. 

The Indian, suspecting that all was not right, and 
meeting a servant of the Governor, induced him to 
take the letter to its address. 

The result of the Indian’s stratagem was that a 
severe whipping was administered to the unfortunate 
servant. fhe Governor was greatly chagrined at 
being a second time outwitted by the Indian. 

On falling in with him some time after, he accosted 
him with some severity, asking him how he had dared 
to cheat and deceive him so many times. 

‘“*Head-work, Governor, head-work,”* was the auda- 
cious reply. 
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HOW HE WAS TREATED. 


Mr. Warren Lee Goss, in his “Recollections of a 
Private” in the Century Magazine, illustrates the 
efforts made in the army to discipline a man intoa 
machine, and drill out of him the ordinary habits and 
freedom of citizen life. The colonel of the regiment 
was a severe disciplinarian, and the old drill-officer 
(whom he calls Sergeant Hackett) in charge of the 
recruits, was a perfect martinet, and rather impatient 
and profane. One day, Goss went to the colonel to 
complain of the sergeant for swearing at him. “Know- 
ing that swearing was a breach of discipline, he called 
upon the colonel as one gentleman would call upon 
another. After the usual salute, he commenced his 
complaint by saying,— 


«Colonel, Mr. Hackett has’ The colonel inter- 
rupted me angrily, and with fire in his eye, ex- 
claimed,— 

«<< Mister!’ There are no “misters” in the army.’ 

“*«T thought, sir-—— I began apologetically. 

“<¢Think? think?’ he cried. ‘What right have you 
tothink? Jdo the thinking for this regiment! Go 
to your quarters.’ 

“I did not tarry. There seemed to be no common 
ground on which he and I could argue questions of 
personal etiquette. But I should do injustice to his 
character as a commander if I failed to illustrate an- 
other manner of reproof which he sometimes applied. 

“One day, noticing a corporal in soiled gloves, he 
said, ‘Corporal, you set a bad example tothe men 
with your soiled gloves. Why do you do so?’ 

«<«T’ve had no pay, sir, since entering the service, 
and can’t afford to hire washing.’ 

“The colonel drew from his pocket a pair of gloves 
spotlessly white, and handing them to the corporal 
said, ‘Put on those; I washed them myself.’ 

This was an unforgotten lesson to the whole regi- 
ment, that it was a soldier’s duty to attend himself to 
his personal neatness.”” 














“GETTING ALONG.” 


There are persons, generally ladies, who have such 
a faculty for “getting along” with people of different 
interests than their own, that they usually carry their 
point. In Lippincott’s Magazine an admirable illus- 
tration of this social tact is given. A brilhant young 
society-girl married into a Quaker family. It was an 
impossibility to give up her crimps or her pretty 
dresses; she must win them over to accept her habits 
of life, and to cause them to come to her stand-point 
at the very beginning. 


On the afternoon of her arrival, she ran out of her 
room to her sister-in-law with the request,— 

“O Mary, could you give me amatch? My hair is 
all out of curl, and I want to light the gas to heat a 
slate-pencil.” 

The family waited for the coming curls with a stern 
displeasure that melted away completely and forever 
before the evening was over, under the charm of the 
young lady’s added prettiness and the brightness of 
ver conversation. 

The husband had warned her that some of the eld- 
ers of the church would call to remonstrate with him 
on having married among the “world’s people.” 

When one afternoon three of them appeared, she 
swept into the parlor with her longest train and one 
or two extra bangles, so radiant, so charming, so de- 
lighted to see them, that they stayed an hour. 

The only remonstrance the amused husband re- 
ceived, as he followed them to ‘the door, was the ob- 
servation from one of them,— 

“Friend Charles, thee has married 





exceedingly 





were cheerfully responded to. 


Having got his lug- 





well {”* 
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For the Companion. 


FOUR BEDQUILTS. 


Four bedquilts are ready to fold and spread 
On Mother Earth’s old trundle-bed. 
The first, a brown and white old thing, 
She puts on in the early Spring. 
The Summer one is green and bright, 
With daisies nodding left and right. 
And then when winds begin to blow, 
She spreads a red quilt on, you know. 
She sews it thro’ with yellow thread; 
It makes an Autumn-leaf bedspread. | 
And by-and-by, allin a night, 
She spreads her quilt of snowy white. 
—————+@r— > ——— 
For the Companion, 
LETTER FROM MAINE. | 
No. 3. 
Dear Companton,—I had such a good time last 
night, that I don’t believe you ever had such a good 
time in all your life. 
You see, there had been an ice-storm, only per- 


UN RE! Qu 


LOVE 


| fast we went! 


'us couldn’t say 


said, “All right there ?” and papa said, ‘All right, 
my boy! Start her!” And mamma said, “O 
Robert! O Robert! I cannot!” But they laughed, 
and Uncle Jack gave the sleigh a push, and down 
we went! 

Oh! my breath stops now, just to think how 
The hill was all like shining glass, 
and it is very steep, and we just few! Down the 
hill and across the lawn and round the clump of 
maple trees, and away across the long meadow ; 
and oh! we came to the stone wall at the end of 
the meadow, and the snow was all over the top of | 
it. 

“Hold on!” said papa. | 

“All right!” cried Uncle Jack; but the rest of | 
a word, ’cause we hadn’t any 
breath. But we held on, and over the wall we 
went and clear across the road, and down the bank | 
on the other side on to the river. We shot along on 
the ice a good way, and then at last the sleigh | 
stopped. | 

Papa laughed, and Uncle Jack laughed, and | 
mamma said, “O Robert! how could you?” But 
she laughed too, and we all did. Then when we 
had all got our breath and slid about a little, we 
all took hold and drageed the sleigh up again, 
and that was fun too, for it was so slippery that 
everybody kept tumbling down all the time. 

So at last we got up to the house, I mean grand- 


papa’s house, and we went in and had apples and | 
gingerbread and hot lemonade, and John Gubbles 
drove us all home in the pung, but we didn’t get 
home till past ten o'clock. 











And wouldn't you have liked to do it too? Be- 


cause I really don’t believe you ever did have such 
a good time, and Bob says so too. 


Yours affectionately, 
JACK. 


+e, 
For the Companion, 
THE SONG WE SING. 
Sing a song of rapture, | 
Gaily, everywhere! | 
Four-and-twenty thousand | 
Snowflakes in the air! 
Sing a song of sleigh-bells, 
Ringing loud and clear, 
While the roguish urchins 
Follow in the rear! 


Sing a song of sledding— 
Now the sport’s begun! | 

Four-and-twenty snowbirds 
Looking at the fun! 


Sing a song of sunshine, 
For the storm is o’er; 
Gay old earth is laughing 

At her marble floor! 


MRs. 


R. N. TURNER. 
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haps you don’t know what an ice-storm is? (Bob 
says of course you do, but I wasn’t sure.) It 
snows, and then it rains, and then it freezes and 
clears off cold. Everything was covered with ice, 
all the trees shone just like diamonds, and it made 
a hard, smooth crust on the snow, like glass. 

Sometimes the crust will not bear anything big- 
ger than a cat, after the sun shines on it; and 
sometimes it will bear you on your sled (I mean a 
boy), and yet your legs break through it if you try 
to walk on it. But this time it froze so hard that 
papa could walk on it. 

He is such a big man that he is almost a giant, 
only nobody calls them giants now except Bar- 
num. We play Jack the Giant-Killer sometimes, 
and I’m sure I don’t see how he killed them (ex- 
cept the tumble-into-the-pit one), because we can’t 
hurt papa unless we stick pins into his legs, and 
he won’t let us do that. 

So it was bright moonlight last night, and the 
crust was all like silver, and papa said, “Come, 
children!” and we took all the sleds and went 
down to Mt. Tom. That is a very steep hill near 
grandpapa’s house; it slopes down into the fields, 
and on one side of it there aren’t any trees, and it 
is the best coast in the world, I suppose. And 
only think! mamma went, too, and Uncle Jack, 
and Bob, of course, and all the girls, and so there 
were eight of us. 

Well, we coasted, some of us on the double-run- 
ner and the rest on our own sleds; but pretty soon 
papa said to Uncle Jack, “Jack, we know a trick 
worth two of this, eh ?” and Uncle Jack laughed, 
and they went off to the barn, and pretty soon 
they came back dragging grandpapa’s old sleigh. 
They had taken off the upper part, and left only 
the bottom and the runners and shafts, and it 
looked very funny. 

They dragged it up to the very top of the hill, 
and then they told us all to get on, and hold on as 
tight as barnacles in a sou’wester. So we did, and 
Uncle Jack sat on the back part and held it still. 
Then papa put one of the single sleds in front, 

and he sat on it and took the ends of the shafts 
under his arms and held them. And Uncle Jack 
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long - a-dear. - 












For the Companion. 


AT THE WINDOW. 


“T’d like to hear a story,” said Ava, sidling up 
to grandma’s chair one morning; “for ’cause it’s 
snowing, and my foots are cold, and I don’t want 
to be dressed.”” Grandma laughed at that. You 
see, Ava was always wanting to hear a story “for 
cause” of one thing or another. And grandma 
almost always had a story to tell. This time she 
cuddled Ava up in her lap, red flannel nightie and 
all, and held out the two cold little feet to the fire. 

“A good many years ago there lived a little lame 
girl named Marcella.” 

“Oh,” said Ava; ‘‘a dame little girl, gram’ma ?” 

“Yes,” said grandma; “one winter she was so 
lame that she hardly took a step without crutches, 
and for a long time she didn’t walk at all. She 
had to be carried to the table, and to bed, and to 
the window, where she used to sit for hours and 
hours, and very often she cried, softly, so nobody 
would hear, because the doctor had said he didn’t 
think she would ever walk in all her life again.” 

“Oh dear!” whispered Ava. “Don’t tell teary 
things, gram’ma!” 

“But one day,” went on grandma, “while the 
little girl was sitting at the window looking out 
across the fieid, where wheat had grown in the 
summer, to the tall trees loaded with snow, some- 
thing happened. Out from among the trees caine 
a pretty creature, very much like a deer, though 
the little girl had never seen a deer then, so she 
didn’t know. It had branching horns and a short 
tail and reddish-gray hair, and it wasn’t much 
larger than a half-grown calf. 

“The little girl scarcely dared to breathe for 
| fear of fright.ning it away. She waiched it lift 
its head and sniff the air, and finally come out in 
the wheat-field and begin to paw the snow away, 
and eat the wheat-stubble. 

‘What fun it was! Marcella didn’t cry a tear 








all that day, not even after the little creature 
had gone away. 

‘“«*T know itll come again to-morrow,’ said she, 
‘and then I’ll show it to mother.’ But she didn’t 
tell anybody a word about it then; it was so nice 
to have a secret! 

“The caribou, for it was a caribou, which is a 
kind of deer, you know, did come again next day. 
Somebody else came too. It was Mr. Bangs, the 
nearest neighbor. Marcella saw him creeping 
along with his gun. Oh dear! dear! 

“«He mustn’t!’ cried Marcella. ‘I can’t have 
that little dear darling killed! I ca-an’t!’ 

“So she pushed the window up and put out her 
head and waved her hands. 

“Run! run! run!’ she screamed. ‘Oh, run!’ 

“The caribou lifted its head and turned, with 
long, frightened leaps, into the woods. Mr. Bangs 
fired his gun, but it didn’t do a bit of good. And 
Mr. Bangs was provoked enough. But Marcella 
was very glad indeed.” 

“That’s nice,” said Ava. ‘Was the little girl 
lame all the time forever, gramma ?” 

“Oh, no,” said grandma. 

“Was she you, gramma ?” 

“Yes,” said grandma. 


~e> 


For the Companion, 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Once when Daisy’s mamma had missed her for 
along time, she went to look for her. Where do 
you suppose she found her? Sitting on the rug 
with a shaw] wound around her. When mamma 
opened the door, Daisy said, “Hush! Hush!! I 
am tetting, and doing to hatch some ittle biddies.” 
Mamma shooed her off the nest, and found that 
the little thing had been patiently sitting on six A 
B C blocks, a darning egg, a little china mug and 
a broken doll’s head, 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
BURIED NAMES, 

I sing of 2 poet, sweet and true, 

His home was 2 northern land. 
Of oaten cakes his daily thod, 

Which he earned with his own right hand. 
He sang of home and homely things,— 

Of the wee mouse underground, 
Of the fire that burns, of the bird that sings— 

And he’s loved the world around. 
Buried above, you will find two names 

Of the land which gave him birth. 
In the first month, seventeen-tifty-nine, 

He came to live on earth. 





LILIAN PAYSON. 











2 
A WORD WITHIN A WORD. 
( Boys’ Names.) 

1, When —— was sent to school, he away. 

2. —— answered correctly when he said it was 
the — river Which ran into the Oder. 

3. It was — who eried —— when he thought 
he saw a ghost! 

4. said he never had tasted wine or 

5. said it was —- —— who dise overed 
Greenland, and he as right. J. PB B 
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3. 
SEVENTHS. 

The nine words represented by the following defi- 
nitions each contain seven letters. Take one letter 
from each word, place in regular order, and they will 
spell the name of an artist much talked of at the pres 
ent time. 

1, One-seventh of a symbolical figure familiar to 
the American people. 

2. One-seventh of another name of the artist. 

3. One-seventh of a country that represents the 


| idea of the first seventh to many peoples 


4. One-seventh of the kind of work for which the 


| artist is distinguished. 


5. One-seventh of a foreign statesman who, in the 


Revolution, advocated the cause of America. 

6. One-seventh of a city that has become great 
within the present century. 

7. One-seventh of a poet who, in personifying a 
sentiment, said : 

“She tore the azure robes of night, 
To set the stars of glory there 

8 One-seventh of the sentiment pe saan “l above. 

9 One-seventh of the name given to the natives of 
a new country, through a geographical mistake. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
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3. Millard Fillmore. 
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5. Works of J.G. Holland. 
Nicholas Minturn, Miss Gilbert's Career. The Bay 
Path. The Mistress of the Manse. Letters to the 


Arthur Bonnicastle. 
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The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is 
1.75 a year, paymentin advance. NEW SwuB- 
SCRIPTIONS can commence at any time during ths 


year. 

Ths Companion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a Registered Letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else itis stolen. Persons who send 


silver tous ina letter must do iton their own re- | 


sponsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

Diseontinuances.—Remember that the Publishers 
n ast be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
nis paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-oftice to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subscription is 


valid. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PER- 
RY MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 
Mass, 





For the Companion, 


CATARRH. 


A correspondent asks for an article upon catarrh, 
As we have already treated the subject in the Com- 
panion, the statements of the present article must be 
general. The word “catarrh,” as popularly used, re- 
fers to an inflammation of the mucous membrane of 
the nasal passages, although there may be catarrh of 
the bronchial tubes, stomach, bowels, ete. 

Nasal catarrh may be acute or chronic. The former 
is merely ‘‘a cold in the head,” though generally a 
similar inflammation soon shows itself in the throat 
and bronchial tubes, It is strictly a slight, brief 
fever, which ordinarily passes off in a few days. Al- 
most any acute attack may be broken up if the pa- 
tient remains in a warm room, secures a gentle mois- 
ture of the skin, and uses a plain, nourishing diet. 

But it is the second form, the chronic, that most 
people mean when they use the word catarrh. All 
chronic diseases are more difficult to cure, though 
less painful, than the acute. The very fact that an 
acute disease has become chronic indicates that the 
recuperative power of the parts affected has become 
weakened, possibly exhausted. 

Each attack of nasal catarrh tends to a second, and 
thus to successive attacks. The person who suffers 
from them, therefore, becomes more and more liable 
to “take cold,” not alone from exposure to cold, but 
from inhaling dust, especially coal dust, and whatever 
irritates the nasal membrane. 

As an increased blood supply always flows to every 
inflamed tissue, the tissue tends to undue growth. 
For this reason, in chronic catarrh, there is a thick- 
ening of the mucous membrane, so that the nasal 
passages become more or less obstructed. This often 
causes the patient to breathe through his mouth, thus 
letting the cold air strike the larynx and the dust to 
enter it unimpeded. A tendency to serious throat 
and lung disease is the result. 

The earlier stages are often treated by snufiing up 


a somewhat strong solution of salt and water, or a} 


two per cent. solution of carbolic acid two or three 
times a day. If the head is thrown back, the fluid 
will flow into the mouth with very little effort. 

When the nasal passages have become permanently 
obstructed, a physician should be called to remove 
the superfluous growth. 

In rare cases the inflammation establishes itself 
within the internal cavities of the nose, in which case 
the mucus becomes fetid. The doctor alone should 
manage this. 

_—_____ 
HAVING YOUR PICTURE TAKEN, 


“A great many persons,” says a popular photogra- 
pher, “have their pictures taken as if they were hav- 
ing a tooth drawn. Itis amusing to see how solemn 
and even gloomy a face becomes, when once its owner 
sits in a photographer’s chair and the camera is 
pointed at it. The number of proofs I am obliged to 
destroy because they are sad is three times as many 
as those destroyed from any other cause. I said only 
a little while ago to a bright-looking young man who 
had taken his seat with a martyr-like air,— 

**You should smile a little.’ 

Smile!’ he replied, ‘I couldn't smile if there was 
a five hundred dollar prize for the best smile on ree- 
ord. I feel as if this were a very solemn transaction. 
You have screwed a cold cast-iron clamp to the base 
of my medulla oblongata, and another to my spinal 


column near the lumbar vertebra, and I feel as if a} 
| casket. > He was a little man, and she objected to 


dozen funerals were going by on a rainy day. The 
minute I get out of here I shall be jolly enough. 
Just now I know that my face is a traitor, and ex- 
presses the deepest remorse, so that no doubt you in- 
fer from it that I have committed almost every sin 
mentioned in the Decalogue. Smile? No, sir; I 
can’t do it.’ 

“I took his picture without another word, and it 
looked as if he had been standing as a model for an 
Italian assassin. 

“Next to the difficulty of getting a person sitting 
for his portrait to look cheerful, is the difficulty of re- 
pressing # disagreeable smirk on his face. I venture 
politely to request a young lady to resume her natural 
expression as more becoming. She replies, sharply,— 

**Do you wish me to look like an idiot?’ 

“Certainly not, ma’am,’ I reply, meekly. So I 
take the picture, and the sitter, of course, blames me 
for a poor likeness. 

“The easiest people to ‘take’ are actors and old 
people. A professional actor, especially one who has 


| been before the public a long time, seldom gives any | 


trouble. The first proof is generally as good as he 
wishes. This is because a person who is s0 constantly 
before an audience of peop e loses that uncomfortable 
self-consciousness which always marks a man or 
woman unaccustomed to being gazed at. 

«The faces of old people change very little in naving 
a picture taken of them. They have acquired a tixed- 
ness of feature and expression, while the face of a 
young man or woman in nine cases out of ten is never 
fairly represented in the photograph in spite of its 
almost instantaneous production. 

“I would be willing to assert without fear of con- 
tradiction, that not one photograph in a hundred of a 
young person of either sex is free from an intense and 
in many cases an absurd look of self-consciousness. 

“Here is where the photograph falls behind the 
portrait painted by hand. The former catches the 





expression that happens to be on the face at the mo- 
ment the picture is taken—it may be a stare, a frown, 
or an idiotic grimace. 

“The portrait paints a man’s character as it is 
shown in his features, not as he happens to be for a 
few uncomfortable and artificial moments. A photo- 
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taken that the artist is not wholly responsible for 
their looks, the result would be more satisfactory to 
both parties. But I suppose it would be impossible 
for the person who is looking at a friend’s picture 
not to say,— 

“*Ah, very good; but the artist has not done him 
justice!’ 

“As if the artist made the face as well as the picture. 
Photographers have much to endure in the line of 
hasty and unjust criticism of this sort.” 


\iitanaaiiipiaadiaiitaiat 
THE OLD MAN AND HIS SON. 


There are numberless pathetic instances of moth- 
ers who, with tender devotion, have year after year 
visited the graves of their dead children. But in the 
history of human griefs there is such a thing as a “‘liv- 
ing death,” and the following brief item sadly recalls 
the meaning of that phrase. The pilgrim of love and 
sorrow in this case is the father, growing gray in his 
touching devotion, but making his journey every year 
with feebler strength to arecreant son buried alive 
by a capital crime. A Hartford paper tells the story: 


John Warren, a life prisoner in the Connecticut 
State Prison at Wethersfield, was recently visited by 
his aged father, who lives on the old homestead in 
Manstield, where the erring son was born. For a 
quarter of a century the old man has visited his son 
in prison regularly once a year, driving from the farm, 
thirty miles distant, and always brings his “boy” 
something that is produced there. 

The prisoner has not much hope of pardon, for his 
crime was too atrocious for him to expect pardon, 
und the meetings, as the years go on, grow more af- 
fecting, as the old man’s health is failing rapidly. 

His wagon was this year freighted with good things. 
There were apples, pears, grapes, pies, cakes, dough- 
nuts and other things that spoke of home and the 
kindly remembrance of him. Warren’s crime, for 
which he is paying so great a penalty, was the muc- 
der of his eighteen-year-old wife, committed in Tol- 
land County twenty-six years ago. He was then but 
twenty-two years old. He is known as the “State 
shoemaker,” and cobbles shoes for the prisoners and 
keeps the officers supplied, and by his good conduct 
has made himself a general favorite with the officials. 


—_——_——_—@——___——— 
DUCK AND OYSTER, 
A Texas paper gives a lively account of a contest 
between a duck and an oyster. The oyster was victo- 


| rious, but it was a fatal victory! For when the bi- 


valve had killed the duck, a man stepped forward and 
killed the oyster, and then ate both. If one were in 
a moralizing moé#d, how much might be drawn for 
instruction and reproof out of this contest of the in- 





aph may be a good picture but a very poor likeness. | 
“If people would remember while having a picture | 
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Y WZHIS justly celebrated DIETETIC PREPARATION 4s, in 
“e composition, principally the gluten derived by 
chemical process from very superior growths of wheat, 
presented with the assurance that itis unquestionably 
the SAFEST, most NICELY PREPARED and reliable MEDICINAL 
FOOD that scientific research can yield, 
Unlike those preparations made from animal or 
vinous matter, which are liable to stimulate the 
brain and irritate the digestive organs, it embraces 
in its elementary composition— 
That which makes strong Bone and Muscle, 
That which makes good Flesh and Blood. 
That which is easy of Digestion—never constipating. 
That which is kind and friendly to the Brain, 
And that which acts as a preventive 
of those INTESTINAL DISORDERS 
dental to Childhood 











SHE IMPERIAL GRANTM has 
acquired the reputation of being an 
aliment the stomach seldom, if ever, 
rejects, CONDITION NOT EXCEPTED) 
and, while it would be difficult to conceive 
of anything in food more Delicious, or more 
SOOTHING AND NOURISHING as an aliment for 
Invalids, and for the growth and protection 
of children, its rare MEDICINAL EXCELLENCE in 
Inanition, due to mal-assimilation, Chronic. Gastric, 
and INTESTINAL DISEASES, (especially in Cholera, 
Dysentery, Chronic Diarrhea and Cholera Infantum,) 
HAS BEEN INCONTESTABLY PROVEN. Often in instances 
of consultation over patients whose digestive organs 
were reduced to such a lov C 
that the un 
tolerate 
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trusive duck and the obstinate oyster! 


A rough-and-tumble combat between a wild duck 
and an oyster occurred the other day. The duck was 
large and full-grown and had recently come from the 
North to enjoy our winter climate. It was one of the 
diving species, which inhabit our bays till the spring, 
when they return North. 

When the oyster feeds, it opens its shell so wide that 
the full oyster is plainly visible. A sight of such a 
morsel was too great a temptation for the duck. He 
made a headlong plunge, inserting his bill between 
the oyster’s open shell. 

Like a flash the shell closed on the duck’s beak. 
Then came a struggle for life. The oyster, which was 
quite a large one, was dragged from its bed, with 
three smaller ones clinging to it, the cluster being 
heavy enough to keep the duck’s head under water. 

In this way the bird drowned. Its buoyancy was 
sufficient to float with the oysters, and thus it drifted 
near the dock, where it was captured. When taken 
from the water the animal heat had not left the duck, 
and the oyster was still clinging to the bird’s beak. 


—_————¢———_—— 
NOT GETTING AHEAD. 


The Fourth of July orator who began his address 
with the assertion that “fifty years ago the place 
where you have just been dining in luxury was part 
and parcel of the howling wilderness,” and who could 
get no further, would have sympathized with the 
member of the Massachusetts Legislature who began 
to speak on imprisonment for debt: 

“Mr. Speaker,” said he, “the generality of mankind 
in general are disposed to exercise oppression on the 
generality of mankind in general.” At this point he 
was interrupted by a Boston brother, who pulled his 
coat and whispered, “You had better stop. You are 
coming out at the same hole you went in at.” 

—_———_—.@ 
DRESS AND ADDRESS. 

A rustic beauty was courted by two swains, a fash- 
ion-plate young clerk from New York, and a country 
luwyer who was careless in his attire, but very clever. 
When reproached by a friend for keeping both lovers 
in suspense, the girl said she was hesitating between 
dress and address. 

Dr. Watts’ lady-love decided against something 
more than “address” when she dismissed him. “I 
admire the jewel,” she said, “but I do not admire the 


his size. 
er 
Why was the first day of Adam’s life the longest 
ever known? Because it had no Eve. 
“TOMMY, my son, what is longitude?” “A clothes- 
line, papa.” “Prove it, my son.” “Because it stretch- 
es from pole to pole.” 





AT Williamsport, Ind., a valuable coach dog while 
running in the woods came upon a den of rattlesnakes 

| and was attacked by several of the reptiles. His cries 
reached the ears of his master, who, with a friend, 
|} went to the rescue, and with clubs killed eleven of the 
| snakes. As soon as he was relieved, the dog, who 
| must have been bitten many times, disappeared, but 
}on search was found imbedded in a mud-hole in a 
| swampy spot. His head alone was above the surface. 
| His master left him there, and a few days afterwards 
he returned home apparently none the worse for his 

| battle with the rattlesnakes. Old snake-hunters say 
that if a dog is able to find swamp mud and cover 


himself with it, the mud will immediately draw out 


| the poison. 
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The andersigned are the largest manufacturers of Automatic or Mechanical Musical Instruments in the world, 
having been engaged solely in their manufacture for over five years. Wehave relinquished the system of appointing 
music dealers as ouragents, and we now have over 3.900 private individuals selling our Instroments, among whom ale 
ostmasters, and over 800 boys and girls who have made from $10.00 to 8200.00 each. 

SYSTEM is this, we offer you your choice of the above Musical Instruments af /ess than the actual cost 
of manfuacture, on condition that you distribute the package of our circulars that we send with the Instrument, among 
your friends, and show the Instrument tosuch as may wish to purchase; we also send you our confidential terms to 
agents, giving the prices at which we will sell you our Instruments in case you wish to actas ouragent. We have 
secured over 2,000 good a nts in this manner and while every Instrument that we sell at this special offer is a loss to 
us, we are perfectly satisfied with the general results. We will notsell overtwo Insiruments (one of each) to any one 
person at these special prices, and the purchasers must agree to distribute our circulars (notover 100) judiciously ainong 
their friends, The future pricesto those who wish toactas our agents will be about20 percent. higher than these 
special prizes which WE GUARANTEE are less than the actual cost of manufacture. 

The Organetta represented above, is a mechanical or automatic musical instrument that plays any desired 
tnne by simpty inserting the music strip of perforated paper and turning the hindle. The Organetta consists of a fine 
imitation Rosewood case, three bellows and a setof reeds asina 
We will send one with 
tion of music. 

ie Harmonette is a somewhat larger Instrnment than the I 
has a solid black walnut case, and is as finely finished asa cabinet organ. regular retail price is $6.00, We will send 
one to those who accept our SPECIAL O#F&8 for $2.00, with selection of music,or we will send the two instru- 
mente | for $3.50. 


NY ONS WITHOUT KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC, even a little child, can play these instruments perfectly, producing 
music for any occasion: Waltzes, Polkas, Jigs or Hornpipes, and popular, secular or sacre 
songs. No other instrument will afford so much entertainment and enjoyment through the long Winter evenings, 
and our agents say that they are the easiest selling goods they have ever handled. ‘ 

. IN OxDER to Obtain the Organetta at $1.65, or the Harmonette at $2, it is necessary to write ms, enclosing the 
money, and say you wish to acvept ourspeci:! offer, and will distribute not over 100 of our cirenlars jadicionsly among 
your acquaintances, and allow them to examine your instrument if they desire to purchase, we w'll ship the instru- 
ment and music at once. Our commereinl standing ts anfficient gnarantee that we will do exactly what SRP MAS 
THE AMERIUAN AUTOMAL1i0 UBGAN CU., 35 LATIERYMARCH ST. T, BOSTON, MASS. 










ular organ, and the regular retail price is $5.00. 
& selection of music to those who accept our SPECIAL OF FE for $1.65, including a selec- 


netta, but operated in the same manner. It 
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For the Companion. 


SONNET. 
ON MEETING A SAILING VESSEL IN MID-OCEAN, 
She moves on grandly *twixt the sea and sky, 
Like some gigantic bird from foreign shore; 
Grey mist behind her and grey mist before, 
Riding upon the waters royally. 
Salt winds caress her, as they urge her by, 
And we who watch shall see her nevermore, 
For on she goes, to where the breakers roar 
Round some far coast we never may descry. 
So on Life’s tide we meet an unknown soul, 
And catch a passing vision of its grace. 
Just seen, then vanished, leaving us to yearn 
With vain desire to follow to its goal 
he revelation of the radiant face— 
Then heartsick to our solitude we turn. 
At Sea, 1834. LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 


——— +++ — 


For the Companion. 


DRUGGISTS’ CLERKS. 


“T am going to be the richest man in the coun- 
try, and own a better yacht than Bennett, and bet- 
ter horses than Lorillard.” 

“Tam going to be a poet, like Tennyson.” 

“Tam going to be a painter, like Benjamin West, 
our Reader tells us about.” 

“Tam going to be an apothecary, and have all 
the candy and licorice and powder and shot I 
want. I don’t like dirty work. Iam going to be 
very wise and very rich too. Father says the 
druggists make five hundred per cent. profit, if 
you know how much that is.” 

“Old Mr. Grey doesn’t look as though he made 
any very large profits. He sticks to his store all 
the time, and can’t afford to drive anything but 
that little blind old horse. Jam going to be an 
orator, like Daniel Webster.” 

This conversation occurred among a group of 
boys some years ago. No great poet, painter, or 
orator bears the name of either of the lads who 
took part in it. Dishonor and shame and a felon’s 
lot claimed one of them. The company developed 
one dry goods clerk, one bank cashier and one 
carpenter. Another became rich by trading horses, 
and the youth who hoped to be a second Webster 
became an apothecary. 

Family misfortunes and vicissitudes decreed 
that such should be his occupation, and we find 
him ina back shop whistling ‘Hail Columbia,” 
instead of enthralling a listening Senate; and in- 
stead of making oratorical gestures, he is pound- 
ing away at borax in an effort to make it fine 
enough to be sifted through cloth. Fourteen years 
of fellowship with drug clerks enables him to 
speak understandingly of them. 

As in his case, the apothecary most frequently 
happens to become one, or becomes one, apparent- 
ly, by chance. Boys do not, as a rule, choose 
professions. When they begin work early in life, 
they do so because of a necessity which gives 
them little room for choice. And when the young 
man comes to the age of choice, he does not often 
select the drug-store, largely because he cannot 
give hearty service for boy’s pay, and he cannot 
be satistied with a boy’s duties. Few persons be- 
gin a successful career as pharmacists as late as 
the age of twenty. The most suitable age is from 
sixteen to nineteen. 

Boys are usually employed for three years at a 
small but advancing salary. They must open the 
store at seven o’clock in the morning, sweep, dust, 
polish the show-cases, and put everything in order 
before trade begins. During the day they are 
employed in washing bottles and dishes, running 
errands, cutting labels, wrapping bottles and mak- 
ing themselves generally useful. 

Once a fortnight, sometimes oftener, all the 
shelf bottles must be polished and the windows 
must be cleaned and dressed. Any spare time, 
after these duties are performed, is left at the 
boy’s disposal. It is not much. But he has a 
part of one day in each week to himself. He 
closes the store late in the evening,—rarely earlier 
than half-past nine, sometimes at half-past eleven. 

There is no rule whatever fixing the qualifica- 
tions of a boy who wishes to enter a pharmacy. 
Of late, however, some Boston druggists require 
their apprentices to pass the preliminary examina- 
tion for admission to the College of Pharmacy, 
which is about the same as requiring them to en- 
ter a good high school. 

It is too common for the proprietors of stores to 
do no more than see that their boys perform the | 
duties required of them; but the interest in phar- 
maceutical studies now leads many druggists to 
encourage their clerks and to help them. Some- 
times the proprietors pay the college dues of their | 
clerks, and give them an extra afternoon or even- | 
ing during the school term, for study. 

But to take this course means for the boy a life 
of great denial during one-half of each year. His 
time away from the store must all be given to 
study and to attendance upon the exercises of the 

school of pharmacy. 

Before he can graduate he must have come of 


| and the theory and practice of pharmacy; and | find new remedies or new adaptations of old ones, 


| have written a satisfactory thesis upon some sub- 
ject connected with the course of study. 

The student of law, theology or medicine usu- 
ally gives his whole time to study, while prepar- 
ing for his life-work. But the student of pharmacy 
can only allow to his books the time between ten 
o’clock at night and seven o’clock in the morning. 

The natural result is that many boys are not 
equal to the task and give up altogether. Others 
finish their courses with great difficulty, while 
very few get all they might out of their college 
course. Moreover, the crowding system necessa- 
rily makes clerks less useful to their employers 
while they are learning. 

But it is not easy to change the system, and give 
the boy his education before he enters the store; 
for a boy usually enters a drug-store because his 
parents cannot afford to spare his time and the 
expense of an education. 

There is another reason. Pharmacy is a mer- 
cantile pursuit as well as a profession, and the be- 
| ginner must learn both branches of the business. 
| The boy who spent two years ina college before 
| entering a store would not be more valuable to the 
| proprietor than one who had been practising the 
| Same time as a salesman, even if the latter pos- 

sessed no more knowledge than was barely suffi- 
cient to enable him to serve a customer. 

After the first three years of service the drug- 
| clerk receives a salary of from ten to twenty dol- 








the pharmacist. 





age; he must have been four years in a retail 


store; he must have attended two years’ lectures | 
in each of four departments: general chemistry, | 
analytical chemistry, materia medica and botany, | valids tax the ingenuity of man to the utmost, to 
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DRUGGIST: 


lars a week. The graduate commands more pay | 


than the non-graduate of the same business capac- 
ity. Small pay, is it not, for the service required, 
considering the training that is necessary to do it 
properly ? 

Why then become a drug-clerk, rather than a 
clerk in a grocery or a dry-goods store? Meas- 
ured by toil and compensation in money, there are 
no advantages. But pharmacy in and of itself 
furnishes a compensation. 

It is a very responsible calling. The life of a 
patient is sometimes endangered, and the reputa- 
tion of a physician is put in jeopardy by the use 
of inferior drugs, or by faulty preparation, through 
the ignorance of druggists. Numberless examples 
might be given, to show the need of better educa- 
tion, and as many more to illustrate the truth that 
the educated druggist saves the public from its 
own mistakes on the one hand, and from those of 
the physician on the other. 

It is almost incredible how much quackery peo- 
ple practise upon themselves, and how many bad 
habits they contract by the abuse of drugs. For 
instance, paralysis is caused by the continued use 
of preparations for the hair containing sugar of 
lead. The opium habit is acquired by the pro- 
tracted use of the drug during sickness. Young- 
sters frequent drug-stores, and contract a liking 
for various substances which have a narcotic ef- 
fect upon them. Grown persons make mistakes 
in copying prescriptions composed of preparations 
about which they know nothing. 

The right-minded pharmacist takes note of all 
these things, and either by refusing to sell when 
any article is asked for, as he has reason to be- 
lieve, for an improper purpose, or by a timely 
word of caution, he has an opportunity to do great 
good ina community. He may be a guard of the 
public health and morals, and not seldom the 
saviour of human life. 

In pharmacy the monotony of trade is varied 
by the intervals devoted to the preparation of 
chemical and medicinal compounds, or to pleasur- 
able study relating to them. 

The ravages of disease and the crednlity of in- 





and thus new material for thought is ever given to 
There is no limit to the oppor- 
| tunity for original investigation and discovery in 
| the domain of pharmaceutical chemistry. 

A thoroughly educated pharmacist is rarely out 
of employment. 

In the conscientious discharge of his many du- 
ties he may well feel that he is a valuable factor in 
the pres.ess and welfare of humanity. 

E. L. Patou. 
ae 
NATURE. 
Canst thou @opy in verse one chime 
Of the wood-bell’s peal and cry? 
Write in a book the morning’s prime, 
Or match with words that tender sky? 


Wonderful verse of the gods, 
Of one import, of varied tone; 
They chant the bliss of their abodes 
To man imprisoned in his own. 
—R. W. Emerson, 








For the Companion. 


THE EMOTIONS 
And Their Derangements. 
By William A. Hammond, M. D. 


The emotions are capable of causing more trouble 
to the individuals possessing them, and to those with 
whom they come into association, than any other men- 
tal faculties; and yet they are the sources of almost 
all the happiness which is to be obtained from life. 

When we call to mind the fact that by emotions we 
understand the forces by which man is moved to do, 
or to refrain from doing, almost every act of his exist- 
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ence; and that they are his pleasures, his pains, his 
passious, his sentiments, and a hundred other feel- 
| ings, we can understand why it is that they play so 
| important a part in his being, in all the relations in 
which he may be placed. 

If it were not for the emotions of anger, revenge, 
jealousy, avarice, and othcrs fully as powerful, mur- 
ders would be almost unknown, and crime generally 
would be at its minimum. 

It is scarcely to be conceived, for instance, that one 
man would bring himself to the determination to way- 
lay another, in order to rob him, by any purely intel- 
iectual process. His object is pleasure of some kind, 
either that to be derived from possessing himself of 
his victim’s money, the love of excitement, or the pure 
love of robbery. Generally, avarice moves him, and a 
very powerful emotion it is. 

If it were not for the emotion of maternal love, and 
the pleasure which its exercise affords, is it at all prob- 
able that many mothers would for years make them- 
selves the slaves of their children? We hear a good 
deal of talk of the “maternal instinct,” but though 
this faculty is strong in some of the lower animals, it 
is not a predominating feature in the human race. 

The women in some parts of India expose their 
new-born children to be swept away by the rivers, and 
those of Central Africa will stand by quietly while 
their babies are being pounded in a mortar to appease 
the supposed wrath of a wooden god. 

Even among civilized nations the maternal instinct 
does not exist in any considerable force; but maternal 
love is developed hour by hour, till it reaches such a 
degree of intensity that all other emotions are brought 
under its control. 

A mother may see her new-born baby die and scarce- 
ly feel a pang, beyond the pity which all good women 
experience when the weak and helpless suffer, and 
another may deliberately put hers to death; but either 
isa tigress if any one attempts to injure the child she 
has nursed; a Niobe if its existence of afew days is 
cut short. 

Emotions are the cause of all the progress which is 
made by the human race; of all the advances of sci- 
ence; of all the triumphs of art. 

Ts it to be supposed, for instance, that an astronomer 
would sit up, night after night, searching the heavens 
with his telescope, if it were not for the pleasure he 
derives from it, directly or indirectly! It is a delight 
| to him to search the skies. It would be an intense de- 

light were he to find a new planet. 

A well-ordered individual subdues his bad «moti-ns, 








and does not let even his good ones exercise unlimited 
control over him. 
rule, weak. 

But it is mainly by the emotions, properly exercised 
by a person of good intellect, that one man succeeds 
where others equally intellectual fail. They urge him 
on toward the goal he has set for himself; and yet, 
when well balanced, they prevent the rashness which 
se often mars the life of the most learned men. 

Tact, which is nothing more than the equilibrium of 
the emotional nature, can scarcely be overvalued as an 
element in the struggie for success. 


Unduly emotional people are, as a 


Diseases Caused by Disordered Emotional 
Faculties. 

The emotions are fruitful sources of disease. Even 
those that are most useful and honorable may, by 
their abnormal exercise, bring their possessor to the 
verge of insanity. For often they cause him to cross 
the border-line. For instance, most persons admit that 
cleanliness is a virtue which every one should possess. 
It ia, perhaps, at first sight difficult for us to perceive 
how an individual can have the love of personal clean- 
liness in excess; and yet that emotion may grow, little 
by little, to such a degree as to constitute a veritable 
form of mental derangement. 

This is almost necessarily a disease of advanced civ- 
flization. Savages can know nothing of it, for clean- 
liness is not one of their virtues. Doubtless it will 
become more common, but as yet only a few cases 
have been described. The first was observed by my- 
self a few years ago. I named the aflliction “myso- 
phobia,” “‘the fear of contamination,” from two Greek 
words musos, detilement, contamination, and phobos, 
fear. 

The lady* whose case I am going to describe had 
always been remarkable among her friends for her 





strict ideas of cleanliness, but nothing approaching 
mental aberration had been observed till a short time 
before I made her acquaintance. 

She consulted me for what she feared was incipient 
insanity. She was quiet and orderly in her behavior, 
and so far as her friends’ testimony went, entirely 
sane except on the one point of fear of contamination. 

This was exhibited by mental distress and the prac- 
tice of repeatedly washing her hands, without there 
being any obvious cause for so doing. Generally she 
washed them over a hundred times a day, and on one 
occasion, from eight o’clock in the morning till twelve 


at night, by the actual count of her maid, one hundred 


and eighty-two times. 

She was perfectly coherent in regard to her clinical 
history, and I obtained from her the following account, 
which I transcribe in her own language. 


A Lady Afraid of Contagion. 


“T was one evening, about six months ayo, reading a 
newspaper, in which I came across an account of a 
man who, it was believed, had contracted small-pox 
from handling bank-notes which had been a short time 
previously in the possession of a person suffering from 
that discase. 

“The circumstance made a deep impression on my 
mind, and as I had only a few minutes before counted 
quite a number of notes, the idea struck me that per- 
haps they had becu handled by a person with a conta- 
gious disease of some kind or other. I had washed 
my hands just after counting these votes, but thinking 
possibly | had not removed all the taint, | immediately 
washed them again. 

“IT went to bed feeling quite uncomfortable, and the 
next morning paid more than usual attention to the 
washing of my hands. I then recollected that I had 
placed the notes ina drawer of my dressing table, in 
contact with linen which I had proposed putting on 
that day. I changed my intention, however, and se- 
lected some from another drawer, sending the other 
to the laundry. I then put ona pair of gloves, took 
out the notes, placed them in an envelope, and had the 
drawer thoroughly washed with soap and water. 

“Reflection upon the matter brought to mind the 
fact that, after counting the notes, I had touched vari- 
ous things before washing my hands. I could not re- 
call what they were, and hence I was made very un- 
happy, for the idea occurred to me that I must have 
touched some of these things after washing my hands, 
and that therefore I was still in danger. 

“The very dress that I wore then was the same that 
I had on now, and my hands had been more or less in 
contact with it all the morning. I accordingly felt my- 
self forced to wash my hands, to take off my dress, 
and again to wash my hands. 

“From that I went on from one thing to another. 
There was no end to the series. I washed everything 
I was in the habit of touching, and then washed my 
hands. Even the water was a medium for pollution; 
for no matter how thoroughly I wiped my hands 
after washing them, a portion still remained, and this 
had to be washed off and then again the hands wiped. 
There was no end to it. The soap became associated 
in my mind with contamination, and I never therefore 
used the same piece twice. 

“Now I can do nothing without being irresistibly 
compelled to wash my hands afterwards. If I am pre- 
vented doing so, I experience the most horrible sense 
of fear. I am always looking at my hands to ascertain 
if I can see anything on them, and I have a lens which 
I use to aid my eyesight. I have no particular appre- 
hension of contracting small-pox, or any other disease 
that I can specify. 

“Tt is an overpowering feeling that I shall be defiled 
in some mysterious way, which presses on me with a 
force that [ cannot resist. As to shaking hands with 
any person, nothing would persuade me to do so unless 
T had gloves on at the time. 

“And lately even gloves do not seem to me to afford 
entire protection. I know they are porous, and that, 
therefore, the subtle influence, whatever it may be, is 
capable of passing through them to my hands.” 

On my asking whether or not she really believed in 
the theory she had constructed, she answered that at 
times she was convinced that she was th error; but 
oily fora short period. The original ideas soon re- 
turned in full force. When she was reasoned with in 
regard to the absurdity of her notions, she was per- 
suaded for the moment that she was wrong, but as 
soon as she was left to herself she was back in the old 
train of thought. 





*It is perhaps proper to state that although T shall, of 





course, say nothing that can lead to the identification of 
this lady. 1 give the particulars of her interesting case 
, not only with her consent, but at her request, 
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Her expression was one of anxicty. As she sat talk- 
ing to me, she was continually rubbing her hands to- 
gether and looking at them closely every moment. 
After I had felt her pulse, she took a handkerchief 
from her pocket, moistened it with a little cologue- 
water which she bad in a vial, and wiped the place 
where my fingers had touched. 

‘To test the sensibility of her hands, I made use of an 
instrument for that purpose, without, however, detect- 
ing any abnormal condition; but she at once took an- 
other handkerchief and, as before, wiped with cologne 
all the places touched. 

She had a pocket full of clean handkerchiefs, never 
using the same one twice, and putting the soiled ones 
in another pocket. 

She had given up reading, because handling books 
and newspapers was, she was sure, a certain source of 
pollution. At first this idea was only applied to books 
from a library to which she was a subscriber; but lat- 
terly it had been extended to all printed matter. 


Other Manifestations of Disorder, 


There are many others of these morbid fears, all 
arising from the excessive development cf some emo- 
tion; perhaps in the first place one of positive pleasure, 
but eventually causing infinite trouble and distress. 

Sometimes an individual derives an intense degree of 
pleasure from the commission of acts all more or less 
degrading to human nature, and some of them crimes. 
Some even quite young children evince great delight 
in torturing animals or in inflicting wounds and fears 
on their fellows. 

Others may show a propensity to suicide on slight 
provocation, and often from the mere force of an un- 
There is no doubt of the ex- 
istence of these specics of emotional disturbance which 
may, indeed, rise to the height of actual insanity, and 
it ix one of the problems of socicty how to deal with 
the persons who are thus affected. ‘To my mind, how- 
ever, the man who takes a delight in setting fire to his 
neighbors’ houses, whether sane or insane, should re- 





explainable melancholy. 


ceive proper punishment for his offence. 

The object of all law is primarily the protection of 
society—that is, of the property and lives of those who 
Certainly society would not 
be safe if individuals with morbid impulses to commit 


constitute a community. 


crimes were allowed to go at large. 

The plea “I could not help it,” is one which may 
sometimes be truthfully urged, but it is one also which 
almost every criminal may falsely allege in his defence 
without the possibility of the lie being detected. 

Such a plea if regarded by judges and juries would 
eventually result in setting us back into those barbarous 
times when every one was expected to take care of 
himself, and when the weak went to the wall. 

Sut some of these impulses are exceedingly curious, 
and often unexplainable upon any knowledge we yet 
possess of the normal working of the human mind. 
What can be the reason, for instance, why a young 
lady, wealthy, refined and intelligent, amiable and a 
stealing 
And why should 
this pleasure be the starting-point of an impulse she 
cannot control, to pilfer everything that comes in her 


devoted daughter, should take pleasure in 
things for which she has no use? 


way? 
An Uncontrollable Passion for Stealing. 
Several years ago such a case came under my obser- 
The father of the patient, an old gentleman, 
nearly-seventy years of age, gave me the story of his 


vation. 


only daughter's shocking habit. 

“And yet,” he said, as the tears rolled down his 
cheeks, “it cannot be wickedness that causes my child 
to do these things. She is a good girl, and God knows 
there is no wish of hers 1 would not gratify. Can 
If not, then I am revolved | 


if it breaks my heart—and it will, too—to place her in 


nothing be done for her? 


some institution where she will be kindly treated, but 
where she cannot yield to the horrible propensity which 
governs her.” 

She, as was to have been expected, was greatly | 
moved. | 

“I cannot resist it,” she said. “I have done my ut- 
most. I have prayed over it night and day, but all to 
ho purpose; The things that I take ae 
of no use to me, and when I get them home I throw 
them into a closet and never think of them again. 
There is nothing | cannot have if | express a wish for 
it, and never once have I used anything I have stolen. 
It is horrible! horrible! but I cannot help it. lam 
utterly lost, and Lam ready to go to an asylum, or even 
to a prison.”’ 


I must steal. 


While she was telling me this, she was sobbing as if 
She sat at the corner of a table 
on which were several German medical books; and, 
while she was in the very midst of her most intense 
agony, I observed her take one of these books and 


her heart were broken. 


powerfully upon almost all the organs of the body. 
Fear blanches the face; anger and shame redden it. 
Grief causes tears to flow, and the angles of the mouth 
to drop. 





adroitly conceal it under her cloak. 

I allowed her to finish her recital, and then I quietly 
said to her, 

“If you are thinking of studying medicine, I would 
not advise you to begin with that book under your 
cloak.”* 

She put it back in its place, merely remarking,— 

“You see how it is with me; I could not help it. Of 
course it could not be of the slightest use to me.”’ 

When my medical duties to her were performed, she 
took her leave, but the next day I received a bulky 
letter from her, enclosing a pair of my gloves which 
she had managed to take from the table notwithstand- 
ing that I “‘watched her like a hawk” during her whole 
visit. 

Although these are not medical papers, it may re- 
lieve the minds of some of my readers’ for me to say 
that this lady is now perfectly well, a happy wife and 
mother, and fit to be trusted at all times and under all 
circumstances with anything, even German medical 
books and men’s gloves. 

In this case the unfortunate propensity in question 
was undoubtedly due to disease. She had, in fact, a 
slight degree of congestion of her brain, but yet suffi- 
cient, apparently, to produce an uncontrollable desire 
to steal. 

In yielding to it she procured a certain amount of 
pleasure, and she differed from a vulgar thief so far as 
the act of stealing was concerned in this respect only; 
that she pilfered for the love of pilfering, while the 
latter steals for the love of the thing he takes. 

But, with all our efforts to discriminate between the 
patient and the criminal, there are difficulties in the 


edge and modes of procedure. 


If the lady whose case I have detailed had gone be- 
fore a jury on an indictment, she would certainly have 
been sent to prison. With our present information in 
regard to her condition, it must strike all that it would 
have been a most unfortunate and terrible ending; 
without that knowledge no one would question the jus- 
tice of a verdict which sent her to the common jail. 

“How I do love thieving!” said a noted London 
thief, who had spent all his life in a continual preda- 
tory warfare against the property of others. ‘If I had 
all the riches of the worid, I would still be a thief.” 

What is to be done with such awretch? Is he to 
be sent to a hospital or a prison? 


Action of the Emotions on the Organs of the 


Body. 


It would be very easy to fill several numbers of The 


Companion with instances of the most interesting 
character of morbid impulses excited by the emotions; 
but the foregoing must suffice, as there are still impor- 
tant points to be noticed. | 


| 
The emotions, even within the limits of health, act | 





ilik 


Joy expands the countenance, and brightens the 
eyes; and great joy, or the sensation of the ludicrous, 
puts the facial muscles on the stretch, and by causing 
convulsive movements of the diaphragm, produces a 
series of explosive sounds which we call laughter. 

All the secretions are more or less affected by the 
emotions. Fear parches the mouth by arresting the 
flow of the saliva. 

This secretion in many animals, and even in man, 
may become highly poisonous under the influence of 
extreme rage. The bite of an angry rat or cat has 
been known to cause death; and the bite of an enraged 
man may be as dangerous as that of a hydrophobic dog. 

The milk of a nursing mother becomes singularly 
venomous through the operation of certain powerful 
emotions. A woman was told that her husband had 
been dangerously wounded by a soldier. She was 
greatly distressed, but soon afterwards nursed her 
young infant. The child was almost immediately 
seized with convulsions, and died in a few minutes. 
Medical works contain the details of many such in- 
stances. 

Again, the emotions may suddenly interrupt the ac- 





kind will almost infallibly produce chronic dyspepsia 

in the individua! subjected to them. 

Children’s stomachs are particularly delicate, and 
hence great care should be taken not to arouse any un- 
pleasant emotions in the little ones when they are eating, 

It isacommon thing for the stomach of a child to re- 

| ject the food it has just received, when its possessor 
has been frightened or grieved by a severe scolding. 

The seat of the emotions is the brain, though formerly 
they were supposed to reside in various other organs 
| of the body, especially those of the chest and abdemen. 
| This belief even yet influences our modes of expres- 
sion. 

We speak of a man as having a “tender heart ;” of 
another as being ‘“‘choleric” or “melancholic;” of a 
third as being “splenetic;” and of a fourth as having 
no “bowels of compassion ;’’ because at one time the 
heart was conceived to be the seat of love; the liver, of 
anger and melancholy ; the spleen, of spitefulness; and 
the bowels, of pity. 


How an Emotion is Excited. 


The mechanism of the excitation of an emotion 
from the sight of some object calculated to arouse such 
a feeling is shown in the accompanying diagram, in 
which a is the eye; b, the optic nerve; c, the perception- 





&MOLLIONS. 


al ganglion; d, the fibres of transmission to e, the idea- 
tional ganglion; f, the fibres of transmission to g, the 
emotional ganglion ; and h, the fibres of transmission be- 
| tween é, the ideational ganglion, and g, the emotional 
ganglion. 

Now let us suppose that one of my young lady read- 
ers sees a great big man beating a delicate child. 

The image is received on the retina at a, and trans- 
mitted through b to c, where it becomes a perception. 

If my young friend is full of good and generous and 
brave impulses, the perception will go at once through 
J to g, when it becomes an emotion; and she, in the ex- 
cess of her fecling, without stopping to think, rushes 
up to the big man, and speaks to him in such strong 
terms and with so much passion, perhaps, too, seizing 
him by the arm; that he, like the brute that he is, lets 
go the child, and shakes her till her teeth chatter. She 
has saved the child, but at her own cost. 

If, however, she is a girl who always has “her wits 
about her,” the perception goes through the fibres d to 
e, when it becomes an idea. An idea implica more or 
less knowledge and understanding of her own powers, 
| and of the circumstances of the case. 








_ tion of the most important organs of the body. 


a stroke of lightning. 


as though the bullet had pierced her own breast. 


| Even every-day emotions give us palpitations, and 
other irregular actions of the heart; and disturb the 


| healthy working of the system in other ways. 


And as te the stomach, who has not had his appetite 
way which cannot be overcome with our present knowl. | destroyed at one time or another by over-anxiety ora | 


Sud- 
| den grief may instantaneously stop the beating of the 
heart, and cause death with as much celerity as would 


of getting her bones broken, if she went at the beast 
“tooth and nail” on her own account, without stopping 
to think of the consequences to herself. 

“He might kill her,” some oue may say, “and it 
would be better thata child should be beaten, than 
that a good girl should be killed.” 

Perhaps 80, if we look no farther than the event it- 
self, but there are some things better than life, and 
among them are the emotions of love and courage and 
self-sacrifice exerted in a noble cause. 


—————_ $4 —__—__—_. 


READING “SIGNS.” 

A frontiersman reads what he calls “signs” on the 
prairies as readily as a city man reads the sign-boards 
in the streets. Tracks, a broken twig, a crushed weed, 
and the remains around a camp-fire, are as legible to a 
cow-boy as an advertisement toa reader. A Texas 
paper illustrates this art of reading ‘‘signs’’ by the fol- 
lowing narrative : 

“About two miles from town he suddenly checked 
his horse, gazed intently on the ground, and said, 
‘Some fellow has lost his saddle-borse here this morn. 
ing.’ 

“There was no advertisement on any of the trees, 
offering a reward for a lost horse, and, as there was no 
lost horse in sight, we were at a loss to understand 
how, if a borse was lost, our friend could know +o 
much about it. 

“The doctor inquired, ‘How do you know that a 
horse has been lost?’ 

***T gee his tracks.’ 

“*Are there not hundreds of horses pasturing on the 
prairie? and how do you know that this is not the 
track of one of them?’ 

***Because he is shod; and the horses herding on the 
prairics do not wear shoes.’ 

***How do you know that he isa saddle-horse, and 
lost?” 

**T gee a rope-track alongside his trail. The horse 
has a saddle on, and the rope hangs from the horn of 
the saddle.’ 

“«*But why may he not be a horse that some one has 
ridden over this way this morning? and why do you 
insist that he is lost?’ 

* ‘Because, if a man had been on his. back, he would 
have ridden him on a straight course. But this horse 
has moved from side to side of the road as he strolled 
along, and that is a plain sign that he grazed as he 
went, and that he had no rider.’ 

“After that, it would not surprise me,’ said the doc- 
tor, ‘if you were to tell us the age of the horse and the 
name of the owner.’ 

* ‘Well, that would not be very hard to do. There 
are signs that have told me the owner's name, an 
there are other signs, that, if I had time to examine, 
would tell me his age. I know he is one of old man 

Pendergrast’s horses. Pendergrast has a large bunch of 
horses down in the bottom, and an old nigger down 
there does all his shoeing, and shoes no other horses 
except his. So we know his shoe-track just the same 
as we know his brand.’” 


o> 


ABSENT-MINDED. 

The Rev. Dr. Lyman Beecher was a great man, but 
he was sadly absent-minded, and many are the stories 
told of the misadventures that resulted from his in- 
firmity. Once, when Mrs. Beecher had handed him 
some money to pay a long-standing bill, he put it all 
into the box asa contribution, forgetting what it was 
for and where it came from. When his wife asked 
him if he had paid the bill, he remembered,—a little 
too late,—though no doubt the money was well em- 
ployed by the missionary socicty. His reputation 
might once have suffered from this same infirmity, as 
an anecdote illustrates. 

He was delivering in Cincinnatia course of afternoon 
temperance lectures, for he was a pioneer iu that cause. 
Driving in from Walnut Hills, he fastened his horse 
opposite the entrance to the lecture-room in which he 
was to speak. Coming out with his mind full of his 
subject, no doubt, he got into his buggy and attempted 
to drive off without unfastening the horse. Of course 
the latter found difficulty in procceding, and the doc- 
tor resorted to his whip for better persuasion. 

At that instant a drunken man happened to come 
reeling along the sidewalk. ‘Taking in the situation, 
he balanced himself as best he could, and blurted out: 
“What you doin’ there, you drunken beast? Get out 
o’ that wagon, and untie your horse!’? The doctor 
looked at the man, and then at his horse’s head, and 
for once seemed staggered for a reply—at least, he 
made none, and was about getting out, when one of his 
recent audience, in the presence of whom the whole 
affair had occurred, came to bis relief, and loosed the 
horse. 
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ANECDOTE OF SPURGEON. 

Mr. Spurgeon, the great London preacher, whose 
fiftieth birthday has recently been celebrated, began to 
preach while a mere boy. An anecdote, associated 
with these early ministrations, illustrates the fact that, 
like most precocious boys, he was not only self-reliant, 
but a little too free with his tongue: 

In the early part of his ministry Spurgeon was asked 
to preach in a neighboring village, and when he came 
on the Sunday morning, Mr. Brown, the pastor, said 
to him: 

“TI did not know you were such a boy, or I would not 
have asked you to preach for me.” 

“Well,” he said, “I can go back.” 

“But,” said Mr. Brown, “the people have come from 
all parts in all kinds of vehicles,” and then he put lis 
hands under his coat-tails and asked what the world 
was coming to when the boys who had not got rid of 
the taste of their mother’s milk went about preaching. 

However, he did preach, and Mr. Brown planted 
himeelf on the pulpit stairs, 

Spurgeon read a lesson from Proverbs, and upon 








An excitation goes through hk to g, and an emotion of | coming to the passage, “Gray hairs area crown of 
an intelligent kind, controlled by the intellect, is ex- 
| cited. Instead, therefore, of attempting to stop the 
A mother hears that her only | 
son has been killed, and she falls dead to the ground 


glory to a man,” be said he doubted that, for he knew 
| @ man withagray head who could hardly be civil. But 


big man by her own feeble efforts, and at the risk of | the passage went on to say: “If it be found in the way 
her own safety, she calls the nearest policeman, if there | : 
is such a functionary in sight, or the first man she 
sees, and implores his aid for the poor child, who in 
the meantime, perhaps, is continuing to get its beating. 

Which of these two would be the better course? 
Sometimes onc, sometimes the other, but I think that 


| of righteousness,” and that, he said, was a different 
| thing. 

When he came down from the pulpit, Mr. Brown 
| said to him, “Bless your heart! I have been thirty 
| years a minister, and I was never better pleased “ ith 
!@ sermon; but you are the sauciest dog that ever 


in this particular instance, I would like my young. barked in a pulpit,” and they were always good friends 
distressing piece of news? Repeated occurrences of thie | friend better, even if she were weak, and ran the risk | afterward. 
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Catarrh in the head is cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
100 Doses One Dollar. (Ade. 


eapnstealliahiimenisinines 
Payson’s is the best Ink for family marking. Used 
with common pen. Sold by all Druggists and Stationers. 
> 


“Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ have been before 
the public many years, and are everywhere acknowledg- 
ed to be the best remedy for all throat troubles. Mrs. 
S. H. Elliott, Ridgefield, Conn., says: / have never been 
without them for the last twenty-five years, Would as 
soon think of living without breath.” Price % cents. For 
sale everywhere, and only in boxes. [ Ade, 





The New Model 1885 Pistol Rest 


TRANSFORMS A REVOLVER INTO 


A POCKET RIFLE 
Malleable Iron,Polished & Varnished. 










J ust- 
ed to any Pock- 





Round or Russian model han- 
die,in an instant, and is of 
correct length and drop for 
quick and accurate firing. Panes one war- 
ranted, ew only $1. Registered mail 
S5e. extra. J SS & CO.,17 Dock Sq.,Boston,Mass, 





Send us a stamp and we will send 

STAM PING you instructions for stamping on 
* Plush, Velvet, Felt, etc., so it will 

not LA off. Send us {5c,, and we ‘will send also BIG 
I K of ise Designs for Stamping and Fancy 


Work. T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 


A PRETTY STORY BOOK 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Relating how five rosy, rollicking.healthy children 
spent a delightful vacation, with lots of fun. Mailed ev- 
eryv whe re for luc. GRAINLET CO., 113 Warren St., N.Y. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS 


For Amateurs, Microscopes, Opera Glasses,Spec- 
tacles, Eye Glasses, Telescopes, &c., &c. Illus- 
trated Price-List mailed Free. Mention this paper. 
R. & J. BECK, Manufacturing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


CRAZY QUILTS AND PATCHWORK. 


One dozen be matted Applique Figures, Birds, Butter- 
flies, Flowers, etc., for 50 cents; and one ounce of as- 








Pap a yg in Eubroidery silk for 40 cents. Send Pos- 
rder t 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 


35 KINGSTON ST., 
Boston. 


469 paceew ar, | 
New York, 


"AGENTS WANTED. _ 
THE PLYMOUTH LAP-BOARD 


Unlike any other Lap-Board made. 
No slipping. Holds itself on the 
=. eeps the work just where 
you place it. Weighs only 2 pounds. 
Specially adapted for lady canvass- 
ers. Adiavens 
T. KE. CHASE & CO., 126 Water St., Boston, Mass. 
Exclusive territory. Particulars free. 


DRY GOODS 


By MAIL or EXPRESS, 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS, CLOAKS, 
Shawls, Hosiery, Laces, Embroider- 
ies, and everything in Dry Goods and 
Ready-made Garments, for Ladies, Infants and 
Children. Men’s Furnishin Sods Uno tery: 
Fancy Articles, &c,. SAMPLES and ALOGUE 
FREE on application. COOPER & CONARD, 9th 
and Market Sts., Philadelmiio: 
Please say where you saw this advertisement. 


TUCS MADE IN A DAY, 


better than those made in 3 months in 
old way, no pepe poten 
Can use any Cloth, odds and s, Kags 
and Yarn, A handsome TURK Is ot moths on be 
made with bei EA RL worth o Ane carpet 
waste. TH L RUC M ange 
Attachment for all fl awe “EL, PricEt $1.0 
PosTPAID. wonderful Invention! Every ig 
wants it. 50 page illustrated Art-Work ( 
logue for stamp. Agents wanted weoupaianet 
EUCENE PEARL, 23 Union Sa.. New York: 


66 ” sreversible Collars and Cuffs, 
RUBENS, ANGELO, RAPHAEL, 

New standing style, Murillo. 

sl Several Fine 


ral webs of 
Muslin, starched together 
form the FABRIC. Pol- 
ished both sides. Linene 
Jollars and Cuffs have no 
wrong side. Ten for 25 
cts. at stores, or by ma try. Two Gold_Medals 
awarded at M.C. M. A. Fair, Boston, Iss, celine and 
pair cuffs any a —— for SIX cts. Circulars free. 
Reversible Collar Co., Factory Cambridge, Mass. 


- PAINTING—EMBROIDERY. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE. $3 A YEAR. 
A fortnightly journal, illustrated, gives practical in- 
struction in painting upon china, silk, and all other ma- 
terials, crayon drawing, pastel, hammering brass, and 
in all kinds of embroic ery. Hundreds of pa od 
all kinds art work are given yearly. Ful page 
signs in color (Flowers and Figures) with each alter- 
nate issue. Large Illustrated hy lspage with every 
number. Sampie es of an ull Whit qolored de- 
OCK 
“lie leoauen Rte N. W. 


MUSICAL 
BOXES. 


150 Styles. 


90c. to $1500. 


THE FINEST. 
THE BEST, 


At Headquarters. 
Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 


JACOT, JUILLERAT & CO., 


37 Maiden Lane, New York. 


can do their own stamping for em- 
broidery, Oil, Water Color, Lustral 
and Kensington Painting, by using 


our artistic patterns. They are easily 
and quickly transferred to silk, velvet, felt, plush, etc., 
and may be used fifty times orer, Our Outfit contains 
23 Useful and Artistic working Patterns, as follows: 
One_ spray each of Double Roses, Single Roses, Forget- 
Me-Nots, Golden Rod and Sumac leaves, Daisies, Corner 
of Daisies to maich Ferns and Butterflies, Water Lilies, 
one sheet of 10 smaller Patterns of Flowers, Greenaway 
figures, Butterflies, Beetles, ete.. with your own initials, 
in handsome 2-inch letter, for Handkerchiefs, Towels, 
etc., with box each of dark and light Powder, two Pads, 
and directions for indelible stamping, 85 Sees post id. 
Our “Manual of Needlework,” 100 pp., 35 ik 
of “1000 Embroidery Designs,” 4 cts. All the above, 
-25. Agents wanted. Addre 
PATTEN PUB, CO., 38 ww. Mth St., New York. 
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GOLD MEDAL, BARKER'S 1878. 


Breakfast ( Coc 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has beenremoved. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, casily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
‘well as for persons in health. 





Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


¥, BAKER & CO. Dorchester, Mass. 


RockFORD WATCHES 


Are unequalled in age SERVICE, 


Used the Chief 
Mee x. cian of the 
U. S._ Coast Survey 
-by the Admirai 
oomannntben in the 
U. S. Naval Observ- 
atory, for Astro- 
“nomical work; and 
by Locom otive 
Engineers, Con- 








Ja? 2Qductors and Rail- 
oN; ie Way men. They are 
recognized as 


for all uses in which 
close time and durabili- 
ty are requisites, Sold 
in rincipal cities and 


tow y the COMPANY’S exclusive Agents, 


ns 
(leading A ) who give a Full w suscintecs alll 


PURIFY THE BLOOD 








AD BLOOD, SCROFULOUS, Inherited and Conta- 

gious Humors, with Loss of Hair, Glandular Swell- 
ings, Uleerous Patches in the Throat and Mouth, Ab- 
scesses, Tumors, Carbuncles, Blotches, Sores, Scurvy, 
Wasting of the Kidneys and Urinary Organs, Dropsy, 
Enemia, Debility, Chronic Rheumatism, Constipation 
and Piles, and most diseases arising from an Impure or 
Impoverished Condition of ad Blood, are speedily cured 
by the CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puritier, 
internally, assisted by C oToU RA. the great Skin Cure, 
and CuTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, ex- 
ternally, CUTICURA RESOLVENT is the only Blood Pu- 
rifier that forever eradicates the virus of Inherited and 
Contagious Blood Poisons. 


Sold everywhere. Price: CUTICURA, 50e.; SOAP, 25c.: 
RESOLVENT, $1.00. Prepared by POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., BOSTON, MASS. 


g@7"Send for “How to Cure Blood Humors.” 


ELLIW: 














VALIDS, 


FOOD 


yw only perfect substitute for Mother’s Milk. 
The most nourishing diet for invalids and nursing 
mothers, Keeps in all climates. Commended by phy- 
sicians. Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “The 
Care and Feeding of Infants.” Sent free. 


DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 





READ THIS! 
NEW STYLES OF HUMAN HAIR 


Of our own invention and manufacture, just out, 





On receipt of order with sample shade will eend 

goods to your address in any place in the U.S. for 
ination and approval before risking your 
money. 

La Pompadour, Lisbon, Sea Foam, and other 
Waves, all warranted natural curl and to withstand 
dampness. 

Switches in all shades and sizes, Wigs, Front- 
pieces, etc. Send for circular to 


JOHN MEDINA, 
463 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Lt PAGE. 's 


IQUID GLUE 


L used “by Pullman Palace Car Co.. 
. Mason & Hamlin Organ & Piano Co., 
) & by thousands of first-class m’frs.& 
mechanics throughout the world,for 
B all kinds of fine work on Wood. Ivory, 
Leather, Paper, Glass, Marble, &c. 


Awarded GOLD MEDALat World's 


Ex’bn, London, 1883, Pronounced the 


STRONGEST ADHESIVE KNOWN 


¥ Sold in tin cans for mechanics and 
Amateurs.& in bottles forFamily use 
for repairing Furniture.Glass.China 
and Bric-a-Brac. By mail, 25 cts. 


READ HOW TO CET A 


SAMPLE CAN FREE. 


Go to any retail dealer, show him this eaver tisement 
and get him to write on his business card if he does not 
me. ene 's Glue, then send the card to us with 10 cts. 
ney —_ we will send og the dealer two sam- 











y pos' 
bboy one for nd one for you, This offer is good for 
Bnemanth aniy. RUSSIA CEMENT CO, Gloucester, Mass. 





See last page of YoutTH’s COMPANION HOLIDAY ont 
BER, December 11, 1884 


THE ZN — 
WATERBURY << 





Lees | 72g 
Z/\eakat 4 


“Of course I’ve got the correct time! 
Mine’s a Waterbury !”* 


EVERY WATCH WARRANTED. 


For sale by all Dealers, Ask your Jeweler forit, 
The cheapest time-keeping Watch in the World! 


GEO. MERRITT, Gen’l Selling Agent, 
B2 NEW YORK CITY. 


52 Maiden Lane, 
DR. SCOTT’S GENUINE 
ELECTRIC CORSETS 


have established a deserved reputation beyond that of 
all_ other Corsets for comfort, elegance, durability, 
and excellence of material. In addition to all 
these advantages, they possess more Elec- 
tro-Magnetism and thorough healing and 
invigorating power than any other Electric 
7 or Magnetic appli- 
ances on the mar- 
ket, however high 
priced. The adjoining 
cut represents our No, 
2, or $1.50 Corset. Our 
other prices are $1.00, 
2.00 and $3.00; nursing, 
$1.50, abdominal, $3.00, 
25 cents extra for sizes 
above 30. The $2.00, 
$3.00 and adominal Cor- 
sets are made of beauti- 
ful English sateen. All 
our Corsets are corded, 
double — stitched, and 
have tipped steels and 
lock clasps, combined 
with our patent solid 
back spinal steels, 
through which the eye- 
lets are riveted For 
weak backs, spinal, kid- 
and liver troubles, rheumatism, and other weak~ 
e: 3 peculiar to women, ov 
‘A beautiful silvered compass with which to test their 
electro-magnetic power companies each Cc 
OUR EL “CTRIC INSOLES rice 50 ¢ 
per pair, should be worn toge ther with our Corsets; 
astonishing results follow, Most of the above re- 
marks apply equally to our Electric Belts for ladies 
and gentlemen. Price $3.00. In ordering by mail, 
add 20 cents for postr’ Make all re —— a a pay- 
able to G. A. S 842 Broadway 
| Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brushes, $1, iw, ®: hoe 2.00, 
2.50, 3.00. State size of waist. [Mention this paper.) 


The Penman’s Gazette for Jan. 1885, 
Is NOW READY! 
CONTENTS: 

The Secret of Hawk’s Nest, story, J/lustrated, 

Portrait and Sketch of H. C. Clark, 

Specimen of Pen-Flourishing by H. C. Clark, 

Lessons in Practical Writing, by G. A. Gaskell. 

Copies for This Month’s Practice, by G. A. Gaskell. 

Correct Position of Hand and Pen, //lustration, 

How to Teach Penmanship in Public Schools, by 8. A. 
Kernan. 

Penmanship in Canada, by Bannell Sawyer. 

Some Old-Time Autographs, by Clarence O. Kimball. 

Editorials: Not Altogether Luck; The President Again: 
Thoroughness; Packard on the War Path. 

The Penman’s Gazette is the prettiest paper in the 
Union, and the best. It circulates in every State and 
Territory, and goes to England, France, Germany, Italy, 
India, China, Japan, Mexico, and South America. It isa 
unique publication—there is nothing else similar. It 
gives lessons in Penmanship and Drawing worth hun- 
dreds of dollars alone to any young person, 

Copies of this issue will be mailed for Six Cents in 
postage stamps—none free. 

One Dollar a Year, with either of our Two-Dol- 
lar Books, “GASKELL’S GUIDE,” advertised on last 
white page of the Companion Premium List, or “HOw 
TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS,” another splendid book, 151 
pages, English cloth. These books cannot ve bought any- 
where in the world for less than two dollars each. Now 
is the time to subscribe and get all the numbers of the 
year! Address G. A. GASKELL, Publisher, 

Box 1534, New York City P. O. 


BALL'S 













































CORSET 


wee ONLY — made thatoan be returned by 
ks wear.if not vt found 


v SATISFAC 
in every respect, and its price EAS} y seller. 
Made ina variety of heres f and are Sold by first- 
a dealers eve LP worthies -; imi- 
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| CATARRH 


Is usually the result of a neglected “cold in the 

head,” which causes an inflammation of the mu- 

| cous membrane in the nose. Unless arrested, this 
| inflammation produces Catarrh in its worst form, 
| invades the passages which lead from the nose to 
the ears, descends to the throat, thence through the 
air tubes to the lungs, where it ends in Consump- 
tion. The most obstinate and dangerous forms of 
Chronic Catarrh 


MAY BE CURED 


by the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 





When Ayer’s Sarsaparilla was recommended to 
me for Catarrh, I was inclined to doubt its efficacy. 
| Having tried so many medicines for this disgusting 
complaint, with little benefit, I had no faith that 
anything would cure me. I became much ema- 
ciated from loss of appetite and impaired digestion. 
I had nearly lost the sense of smell, and my sys- 
tem was badly deranged. was discouraged. 
| Discarding all external applications, except those 
necessary for cleanliness, I resolved to let nature 


fight it out; but, 
WITH 


the knowledge that I was steadily growing worse, 
came the conviction that something inust be done 
to save my life. Just then a friend urged me to 
try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and referred me to persons 
whom it had cured, through its effect on the blood, 
of Catarrh in its most aggravated form. After try- 
ing half a dozen bottles of this medicine, 1 am con- 
vinced that the only sure way of treating this ob- 
stinate disease is through the blood. My cure is 
perfect, and the comfort I experience in body and 
mind is all due to Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Asa blood 
purifier I do not believe it has an equal.—Charles 
H. Maloney, 113 River st., Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


thoroughly eradicates the poisons of Catarrh from 

the blood, and restores health and vigor to decay- 

ing and diseased soem 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. 
by all druggists. 


FANCY WORK sra 


ree Manual of Far 


er & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold 
. ice $1; Six bottles, $5. 





BOOKS AND 
; OUTFIT. 
Work, New Edition, a 














Book of Instructions and Patterns for Artistic 
Needlework, Kensington Embroidery, etc. Price, 36 cts, 
Book for CRAZY PATCHWORK, 5 cts. 
| Book of WORSTED Cross-Stitch PATTERNS, 2 cts 


MACRAME LACE and RICK-RACK Book, - lets, 
New Book of DARNED LACE PATTERNS, . ° 
Book of CROCHET and KNITTED LACE P ‘aiterns, 30 cts, 
+e" OLORED Cross-Stitch Patterns. cts 
8 TIDY PATTERNS, . . 
|6 Point RUSSE PATTERNS ; 
Re tail Price of all these Books and Patte rns, . $1.96. 
APECIAL OFFER:—All of these Books and Patterns 
for $1.00 and three 2c, rstamps. 
STAMPING PATTERNS. — Our Sample Book contains 
OVER 1300 ILLUSTRATIONS 
of New and Choice Poater ns for all kinds of z munretg. 
ery: Price, 15 cts. NEW STAMPING OU’ 
Patterns, Powder, Pad, Full Directions for tall 
New Sample Book, etc.: Price, $1.00. 
VERYTHING in this Advertise ment for $2.00. 
Address J. F. INGALLS, LYNN, MASS, 


MADAME DEAN'S 
Spinal Supporting Corset, 


FOR LADIES AND MISSES. 


: a ete, 
10 cts. 








Patented March 20th, 1883. 


These Corsets are specially constructed with two 
curved 5 _ 3 it exactly on and support the 
Shoul r Blades, « and another spring to support the 
Spine, oth made of the very finest tempered clock 
spring, thus creating a Com plete Backeact t for | the 
spine, sure to relieve or cure 
nal Irritation, Round Sh 
Habits, Weakness, Pain 
eases of the Spine, Kid: : 
eases, They supply a cove ng for the open 
space, and thereby protect the spine from cold 
and give a smoothness of ft to the back of the dress, 
makivg them a valuable and most necessary 
Corset for general wear, and of the greatest benefit to 
Uhildren and Young Ladies attending school. 
ot te ban ere the Spine, relieve the muscles 
race the shoulders in a natural and 
easy manner, impartin, graceful carriage to the 
wearer without. discomfort, anding the chest, 
thereby giving full acgigs te othe lungs. and health 
and comfort to the bod, ke the place of the ORDI- 
NARY CORSET in every Sank and are made of fine 
Joutil, in the best manner. They are highly recom- 
mended by the leading Modistes, the fashionable Dress- 
makers, and the moss eminent Physicians,in the United 
States and Europe 
Madame~-Dean’s Spi 






al Supporting 





, _~Corset (Without Shoul er Braces $1.50 
Madame Dean’s Sp inal were ring 
Corset, wit! 
of extra fine Coutil, doube-sttah 3.00 
Madame Dean’s Spin a upporting 
Corset, for Misses, with Shoulder’ race com- 


bined, made of extra quality Coutil, .« « 2.00 


Sold by all first-class Dry Goods houses. Samples sent 
free to any address on receipt of price. 
Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application. 


a@> Reliable Agents wanted, Liberal pay. 
Apply at once, 


LEwis SCHIELE & CO. 
Soe OWNERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


390 Broadway, New York, 





100 new and practical stitches, 25c. 
+ J.B, Anthes, Manchester, N. H 


















next week’s paper. J. A. KOSS & CU.,, Boston. 
sell Seeds, Kree Farm school, Francisco, Mich, 
VER the Garde n Wall, and 99 Songs, words and 
Rive COINS W AN TED, Send six cts. in stamps 
HORTHAND © pees age hs pres. 
Irsi Lingle College of Shor 
Short Hand, 
Catalogue of works b 
sent on application, Addr 
SCRIPTIONS for the new 1 uzine devoted to the 
€ 
x BABY HOOD, Box 3,12: 
500,000 healthy plants. 
Satisfaction Guere: an RS 
il 
HUNT, 2000 Halstead Street, Wright's Grove, Tits 
Introduction by Possesse d b 
Elegant Bindings, Low Price, Bigge st Success on Record, 


cragy “Patchwork 
NEE our advertisement of Single Breech-Loader in 
Girt, Boys ‘and Adults. We will pay you a salary ¢o to 
6 SCRAP PICTURES, no 2 alike, with Pres- 
201° nt, 20e, LIBBY & MOORE , Auburn, Maine. 
Musie for I2c.; 100 Birthday, Floral and Bird Chromo 
Cards, loc. L. HATHAWAY, 38) Wash, St., Boston, Mass. 
for coin cats logue, giving dates and prices paid, 
JOHN C, SCHAYE R, 68 Devonshire 5t., Boston, 
S Compendium mail 
hand, Mel Che winat si. - p hila.. Pa. J. M. Lingle. 
PHONOGRAPHY &).2i:3 
Benn Pitman and Jerome B, 
Howard, with alphabet ane illustration for beginners, 
_PHONOGRAP HIC INSTITU TE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ADY CANVASSERS WANTED FOR SU B- 
care of infants, edited by Marion Harland and Dr. Yale. 
Liveral terms. Address, with references, 
New York, 
be O S be 36 large greenhouses, 
Prices greatly reduced, 
Send for our Illustrated Catalogue, 
iT “ 
rs. Garfield. OUR HOME Queen yiaterig- 
Greatest Book from the pen of man for the Home.” 
Age nts selling 10 to 15 Copies Daily. 
W.¢ Us KING & Co. + Springtielc ld, "Masse Sie , Louis, ‘io. 











M c 
597 so) Washington St., Boston, APs, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











JAN. 22, 1885. 








| Combines a lasting odor with an 
exquisitely delicate fragrance; at- 
tractive in appearance, delightful in 
bouquet. It comme nds itself to lady 
or gentleman 


Atwood 
Cologne! Dealers Druggists and Fancy Goods 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 


and Tricycles. 
The Popular Steeds fer ‘Geslares and 









leasu 
Send stamp for ilwstrs ae dl (36-page) 
Catalogue, 


THE POPE 


AN: 
GOoOonD NEwsS 


TO LADIES! 


LE CE 
Greatest inducements ever of- 
fered. Now’s your time to get up 
orders for our celebrated Teas 
and Coffees, and secure a beauti- 
ful Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
Tea Set, or Handsome Decorated 
Gold “Bat uf Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 
Rose Decorated Toilet Set. For full particulars address 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO.,, 
P. O. Box 289. 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 


HENLEY’S C CHALLENGE ROLLER SKATE. 
he Latest, and Best, and Most Com- 

. te Scientitic SK AT EK in the market. 

Patented Oct. 16, 1880, and Aug. = 

& laprove “di Aug,., 882. 

e) Liberal Terms to the Trade, 


enc ose 4ets. stamps. 
mentioning Vouth’s 
Companion,to M.C, 
Henley, Patentee 
and Manufacturer, 
p Richmond, Ind, 


Ly 4) 











i 
GREATAMERICAN 
¥ 


ComPANY 

















For Self Instruction. 
$1 A complete Reporter in 
1338 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
SHORTHAND 220002200537 
or personally; 
for young peuple. especially for educated young ladies. 
Send for cir'lar. W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. 


Short-hand Lesson Shecta, 
ty 4 Lessons. 
+ McKnight & Mor; jam, Pub. 
good situations procured all ounie "on competent, 
Phonography, thoroughly learned, opens the best field 
FOR SChmiOoOOL CHILDREN. 
The Lamson Pen & Hand Support, 







Enables every one to hold the pen cor- 
rectly. Every one canuseit. Send le, for 
sample, stating whether you have 

large, medium or small hand, 

J.E. JENKINS & Co., 16 Market MME 


St., Lynn, Mass, 


OFFICIAL PRESS. 


The best lever self-inking press tor on sna — 


Age nts wanted, 2 








The only 
medicine 
known that 

will cure Membranous Croup. The proprietor of 
this medicine has used it in his private practice for the 
past twe ry | years, and in every case of any kind of 
roup it k las never failed tocure, The remedy is 
tasteless and perfe: ctly harmless, contz nining no poison or 


deleterious drugs. Sample with directions sent 
free by mail. Price, 50 cts. : box. Four dollars per 
doz. C. A. BELDIN, M. D., Jamaica, N. Y. 


AND | 


@ = HAYNES XLCR riktn 
> agit ‘ARS Were awarded 
the Grand Prize 

Medal at Boston, 1884. We 
warrant them perfect, and 
not to warp or split. Ban- 
@ jos, Violins, Flutes, Clari- 
nets, Accordeons, Concerti- 
nas, Harmonicas, &c. Men- 
tion the instruments want- 
ed. Lllus’d Catalogues free, 
JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., 
383 Court St., Boston, Mass, 










ing cards, labels, circulars or small 
Simple, durable and easy to operate. Any ¢ ‘one 
can work it. Prints 1000 an hour. Bve 
we irre anted. Highest awards wherever echihtend. 
#3 1o F100, Send ys — list of outfis. 
‘GOL ss  CO., Manufacturers, 
84 Fort-Hill Sq., Boston. 


iS WRONC IN WRITING OF YOUR- 

self, “Sugyestions in Punctuation and Capitaliza- 

Bie: ~ Tir and thorough. 25c, 

f i: Bb. LING, 4 Madison St.. Chicago, TM, 
complete; 


AB. LONGHAND ; 











” 


learned quickly; perfected easily; 
all common note-taking; 25c. 
4,48 Mi udison St, Chicago, Ill, 


ROLLER ano ICE 
K. . 


will do for 






\ 
Springfield, Mass. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


NEW_MUSIC FOR 


THE FOLIO reRtceath Year. Year.) 






sue contains I8 to 20 pages (sheet music size) 
al and [ns eames ntal Music and =n ‘legant lith- 
convent of some noted Musician or Act also 12 pages 
of interesting Musical Ne “ws. Send $1, @ for the FOLIO, 
the favorite Musical Monthly, and premium to 
WHITE, SMITH & CO., 516 Washington St., 
Mention Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


And STEREOPTICONS, ul! prices. Views illus- 
trating every subject for Public Exhibitions, etc. 
CPA pr ofitable business for a man with a small capi- 
tal. Also, Lanterns for Home Amusement, 136-page 
Catalogue free. McALLISTER, Mle. Optician, 
49 Nassau Street, New York. 


GOLD! In Ow Old Fielis! 


Considering health better than wealth, the Mullein 
Stalk of the old field is better than gold. The medical 
world attest its merits over Cod Liver Oil for all lung 
troubles, Madein a tea combined with the Siwreet Gum 
of Southern swamps, it presents in Taylor's Chero- 
kee Remedy of Sweet Gum and liein a pleas- 
ant and effective cure for croup, coughs 
tion, 
Guide. 

















and consump- 
Send two-cent stz “pe for Riddle Book and Health 
w AL TER A, TAYL OR, Atlanta, Georgia. 


ASTHMA 


AND HAY FEVER. 
THEIR CAUSE AND CURE. 
KNIGHT’S NEW BOOK SENT FREE. 
Address, ln. A. KNIGHT 


2 
15 East Third Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
a Me ntion this paper. ag 


~ TELEGRAPHY. — 


If you wish to know all about learning Telegraphy, 








— ting and operating Short Lines of Telegraph, 
c., send your address, by postal card or letter, and get 
a it. BUNNELL & CO’S Manual of Instruction for 











Learners of Telegraphy, latest edition, which we will 

send Free of Charge to all who apply by mail or 

otherwise. Itis the plainest and best book of instrue- 

tion in Telegraphy ever published, being complete in | 
description, ¢ xpoli ination and illustrations 

J. MM. BUNNELL & CO.,, LP Liberty St., 








‘Sienaaudbaan of the most thrilling personal adventures, 
exploits ofscouts and spies, forlorn hopes,heroic bravery, im- 
Tisonments avd hair-breadth escapes, romantic incident 
and-to-hand struggles, perilous journeys, daring ppicsen 


bold deeds ON BOTH BIDFS during the Great Civil War. 
book like st. PROFUSE.Y IELUSTRATED. Cutasiis all. Address 
Scaunucll & ¢ WX died Phils MigtpuEn OF Ut.Louts, or St.Louis. 


~ PAINTING—EMBROIDERY. | 


THE ART INTERCHANGE vive 
DOUBLE PAG 


Ves 


for 1885 will 
E COLORED PI ATES among 











CHRYSAY THEMUMS; panel, TULIPS; fan-: ount, R 
Single pave: —over-mantel, landseape design, 
ORCHARD: stn ly, SNOW SCENE; china plac . 
TERFLIES: panel, GOLDEN ROD AND PorpPlmEs: 
usual wealth of OUTLINE PATTERNS for EMBROIDERY, 
other illustrations, ete. 

Subecribe now, Trial, 3 mos., $1.00. $3.00 a year. 


cents. 
» Publisher, 


Sample with colored plate for 1 
stamps to WM. WHITLOC 
Mention this paper. 


‘SONG GREETIN 





these 
others, Stu: dy. 





Send | 


140 NASSAU STRERT, N. Y. 


New York. | 








No Better Music Books have Appeared for 
Years than the Following: 


CHORAL WORSHIP. pe ri — i Mucie' Bs | 


of 320 pages. 100 pa gages Elements, with a capital collec- 
tion of Sacred and Secular Music. 75 pages of the best 
Hymn Tunes, 110 pages of Anthems, and 30 pages of mis- 
cellaneous Concert Music. $1. Per dozen, $9. 


L. O. EMERSON. A new and 
bh e extra fine song book for the 
higher schools,” meaning by that, Colleges, Technologi- 
cal and other special schools, Rentiomiea, Institutes, 
Seminaries, High and Normal Schools. 160 large octavo 
es. 82 harmonized songs of the highest order, both 
n words and music, classical in beauty and interesting 
to every one, Also exercises and solie “ios for voice 
culture, 60cts. Per dozen, $6. 


Any book mailed for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. Boston. 
By Two Ladies Met One Day. 


















One said to the other, “By 
the way, how is that Ca- 
tarrh of yours?” “Why, 
it’s simply horrid, gettin 
worse every day.” “Well, 
why don’t you try ‘Dr. 
Sykes’ Sure Cure’? I 
know it will cure you.” 


“Well, then I will, for I've 
tried everything e ise." 

Just six weeks afterward 
hey met 
said, “Why, how much bette 
ing to get married, or wha 
owing to ‘Dr, Sykes’ Sur 
why didn’t I know of it Ly fore? i nply wonderful.” 

Send 10 cents to Dr. C. R. Sykes, 181 Monroe Street, 
Chicago, for valuable ook'o¢ full infor mation, and men- 
tion the “Two Ladies. 














THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO 


Give away as "TEAS ande those forming clubs for ine 
Tolle 8 ag EASani COFFE ES, Dinner. Tea 
‘oile 





= 
nd EM WIND N 
SWISS WATCHE: ‘swith’ g5 orders. Sing 


f Oss Kose Tea Sets of 44 piecesor 
White Dinner Sets of 106 pieces with $20 or- 
ders. Send us your address and mention this paper, we 
will mail you our Club Book containing a complete 
Premium & Price List. THE GREAT CHINA TEA OQ. 


. 210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
HAVE YOU A 


CARDEN? 


IF YOU HAVE YOU WILL NEED 


SEEDS 


And will want the Best at the least 
money. Then my new Seed Catalogue will 
surprise you. No matter where you have 
been dealing ## wz// save money. It is mailed 
Free to all, and you ought to 
have it before buying anywhere. 


WM.HENRY MAULE, 


__429 & 131 South Front St., Philadelphia, 











STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
0. BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 








| 


The Literary Millennium 


RICHER THAN cCResUS \—“ Now the 
only Croesus that I envy, is he who is read- 
ing a better book than this,”"—PHILIP GILBERT 
HAMERTON. 

HONOLULU, Hawaii.—I received by last 
mail your catalogue, and inclose order. Imake the 
cost $72.95. Linclose draft for $75.” —P.C.Jongs, JR. 

TEHERAN, Persia.—‘‘ Please send me the 
*Doré Gallery of Bible Illustrations,’ one ‘Teach- 
ing of the Twelve Apostles,’ three volumes ‘Seven 
Great Monarchies,’ for which I send you $5.58.”"— 
W. W. Torrance, M.D., U.S. Vice-Consul-General, 

NEW ZEALAND.— ‘‘ Kindly mail me the 
April number of Cxotce Literature. Shall proba- 
bly send you atwelve months’ subscription.” —GEo. 
T. Boorn, Christchonch. 

SIERRA LEONE, Africa.—‘“‘ Please send me 
a descriptive catalogue, as Iam 





““WHAT IS THE WORLD Coming to? 
—The poor man is now on an equality with 
the richest so far as Books are concerned,”— 
CENTRAL BaPTIsT, St. Louis. 


SOUTH CAROLINA.—“Tam delighted with 
the books. They are marvels of cheapness, og 4 
and utility. ieenaed find $83.09."—REv. 
Pressty, Chester, S. C. 

A MARVEL of Cheapness.—‘ Find inclosed 
$30.75. Everyone that sees the books says, ‘Whit a 
marvel of cheapness,’ and ‘I want some of them.’ 
I will try to be a sort of walking advertisement for 
you.”’—L. A. NoeL, Beaver Dam, Va. 

NEATNESS.—“‘As much distinguished for 
neatness of appearance and general typographical 
excellence as for cheapness.” — Sunday-Scivul 
Times, Philadelphia. 

EXCELLENT.—“‘The books, 





in need of some good books.”— 
C. A. McKie, Shesbro. 


CORK, Ireland.—“ Inclosed 





375 TONS 


as books, are excellent. Paper, 
type, presswork, illustrations, cnd 
binding are all good, and the price 








find bank draft, value $5.00, which 
please place to my credit. Please forward the six 
volumes as noted on the fly-leaf.”.— Tomas H. 
ArrripGE, 24 South Terrace. 

SMYRNA, Turkey.—“ As a trial order, you 
will find inclosed a list of some books I wish you to 
forward me by first steamer leaving your port. 
(Amount of order, $45.88.)"’—JosEPH S1p1. 

TUNG CHOW, North China.—‘‘ Will you 
please send me by mail the following books? * * 





Inclosed find 


extraordinarily low.” — Literary 
World, Bosto 

CHEAPNESS.— **These books are a marvel 
of cheapness and excellence. We know of noother 
work of similar value and extent that is sold in t!.is 
or any other market for anything like so low a 
price.’’—Examiner, New York. 

RAPTURES!—“ The youth of our nousehold 
are in raptures.”—Chris. Adv., Hamilton, Cani.dc. 

A PINE-KNOT FIRE,—“ The old-fashioned 
biographers te.) 
us how their 





five dollars. I 
hope that will 
cover postage, 
but should it 





CHOICE BOOKS, NOW READY. 


subjects Le- 
caine Icarned 
by perusing 








not, I willremit 
the balance.”’—Mrs. J. M. SHaw, Chefoo. 

WONDER-BOOK!—“ This is indeed a won- 
der-book, in the amount and valuable quality of its 
contents. The wonder is how such a book, which 
is a library in itself, can be sold at such a price.”— 
Methodist Recorder, Pittsburgh. 

AND NO WONDER!—“ It is no wonder that 
the publisher calls it a ‘ Wonder-Book.’ The scenes 
and incidents described in these pages are more 
wonderful than anything in the Arabian Nights or 
the Fairy Tales of Andersen or Grimm.’’—National 
Baptist, Philadelphia. 

THE IDEA! Only $2.50!—‘‘ A wonder-book 
in more senses than one. The idea of putting a 
work like this at only $2.50 per copy, seems prepos- 
terous; and yet there is wisdom in it, foreverybody 
will want it, and it will thus be the means of adver- 
tising and introducing the numerous other valuable 
books which the publisher is putting forward.”— 
Christian at Work, New York. 

TWO CENTS.—‘“‘I can truly say that your 
two-cent (Elzevir) books are a Godsend to our 
schools.” —JoHN TRAINER, County Supt., Decatur, Ill. 

Dr. LOSSING’S Verdict.—“ Your ‘ Histori- 
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cal Wonder-Book’ JS a wonder —a 


borrowed books 
by the light of a pine-knot fire. Others saved their 
money for months to buy asingle volume. TLis is 
all over now; and if reading is the road to rreat- 
ness, great men ought to be plentiful.” —The Cham- 
pion, Atchison, Kan. 

QUEEN TITANIA.—“ This dainty Elzevir 
edition is fit for Queen Titania’s hand.’’"—Methou.:t 
Magazine, Toronto. 

ALMOST.—“ The volumes you sent are «al- 
most a miracle of cheapness combined with exce> 
lence.”—Joun S. Wootson, Attorney, Mt. Pleasant, 
Towa. 

MONEY Wanted!—“ I never feel the want of 
money so much as when I look over your list of 
books.” —F. N. Griton, Pontiac, Mich. 

TANTALIZING.—“ You do tantalize me so. 
Such an abundance of cheap, delicious food, and no 
means to procure it. Ican’t stand itany longer. I 
have saved up $5.00, intending to buy clothes, but it 
must go. Pleasesendforit, * * *,”°—E, Boxnton, 
Calistoga, Cal. 

COMFORT for the HUNGRY.—“I am a 
young man of 25; am living on a claim alone—300 
miles to the nearest railway. Your catalogue came 

to me like a Godsend. My mother 





wonder how an imperial octavo vol- 
ume of over 1,000 pages, with many 
illustrations, clear type, fine paper, 





100-PAGE 


sent me five dollars to buy some 
comfort in the shape of meat, and 
this is the use I make of it, stinting 





FAIR TERMS 
TO BUYERS. 





CATALOGUE ] 





BOOKS SENT to any 
part of the United States 
for EXAMINATION 
BEFORE PAYMENT. 














handsomely bound, containing four 
standard historical works of great 





FREE. 








my stomach to give my mind a treat. 
Lhave thumbed your catalogue over 








value, can be sold for $2.50.""—BEnson 
J. Lossine, LL.D., the celebrated historian, 
Prest. GREGORY. —‘‘ You ought to sell 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSANDsets of the Rawlinson 
in six months, and will do so if the reading public 
come to understand what you are doing for the in- 
telligent masses. The books are marvels of cheap- 
ness and elegance combined.’ -- D. 8. Grecory, 
Prest. Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ill. 
ONE DRAWBACK. —“ There is only one 
drawback. . . it seems more like getting a present 
than making a purchase.”"—Churchman, Toronto. 
CIPHERED OVER in Vain !—‘‘ How Mr. 
Alden can give the eight volumes for seventy-five 
cents a volume, and this on good paper, and clear 
type, including the multitude of illustrations, isa 
thing we have ciphered over, but we fail to under- 
stand it.’".-—Christian Leader, Boston. 
ILLUSTRATIONS Superior !—‘“ This edition 
includes all the maps, notes, and illustrations of the 
edition for 
which $18.00 
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night after night trying to make a 
choice of five dollars’ worth of your excellent works. 
My heart fairly jumps when I see the extraordi- 
narily low prices—yet too much for my limited 
purse. Inclosed, $5.00, forthefollowing: * 

. M. Mason, Prince Albert, N. W. Ter. 
BOOKS or TOBACCO.—‘I make up my 
mind that books I must stop buying from that man 
Alden, or else—well, say, farewell to tobacco. Your 
circular comes to hand calling for votes, and for 
what? That we may receive $5.00 for every $1.00 in- 
vested,and everlasting pleasure to boot. Ican’tresist 
—away, dear tobacco! Please record my vote, viz. : 
Rawlinson, Ruskin, and perhaps, though I can't 
promise, Guizot.’”—C. M. Epwarps, Barrie, Canada. 
SHORT PURSE, but BIG APPETITE.— 
“T received your catalogue, and immediately or- 
dered four dollars’ worth, and received them. I 
was much more than pleased, and think it quite 
marvelous. If ever a man deserved to succeed, itis 
you. Tama 





has _hereto- 
fore been 
charged (here 





NOT SOLD BY DEALERS-— 


poor boy, and 
possess an im 
mense appe 
tite for books. 


Discounts to you are the 
same as to Booksellers. 








reduced to @ 

$2.75), and the illustrations are actually superior 
to those s — $18.00 edition.”—Oregonian, Port- 
land, Ore; 

“THE. "MARVELOUS cheapness of these 
profusely illustrated and handsomely bound vol- 
umes must provoke comment everywhere. The 
present edition includes the more than 400 really 
superb illustrations of the English edition.”—Jour- 
nal, Indianapolis. 

AMAZED.—‘‘I am absolutely amazed at the 
cheapness and real excellence of your books. Your 
enterprise is a public benefaction of the highest 
kind.”—Rev. Dr. SHEPHERD, Santa Rosa, Cal 

A BANKER’S View.—‘‘ Two sets of Waver- 
ley just received. All my friends are wondering 
how I get such bargains. I explain, and these 
orders are the result."—H. McLauien, Farmers’ 
Bank, Columbia City, Ind. 

Grn. PHELPS’ Opinion.—‘‘ Your efforts to- 
wards extending useful information to all classes, 
are the most extraordinary yet witnessed by any age 
orcountry. They ought to render your name im- 
mortal.”"—Gern. J. W. PHELPs, Brattleboro, Vt. 

STATE LIBRARY of Kansas. —‘“ Having 
been connected with the State Library for several 
years, and accustomed to buying books, I cannot 
help but wonder how you can sell so cheap; or else, 
wonder how others cap sell so dear.” — 
Sterns, Topeka. 


and a short 
purse; therefore the ‘Literary Revolution’ is an 
incalculable boon to me, and, I doubt not, to tens 
of thousands just like me. God bless and prosper 
you.’’—Netson F. Brrp, Foxboro, Ont. 


CONUNDRUM !—“‘ Has some rich relative 
left you a colossal fortune which you are spending 
in publishing books for the people at nominal 
prices? If so, ladmire your taste. But won't the 
old-line publishers be glad when it is gone?”’—B. F 
Conepon, Randolph, N. Y. 


MILLIONAIRE ?—“‘Alden’s publications are 
simply immense, and the prices very low. John wi 
ne’er die a millionaire.""—Jtem, Huntsville, Texas 


JAY GOULD Beaten !—“ I believe the coun- 
try would lose less by the failure of Gould than John 
B. Alden. Thelossof one would bein commerce. and 
by the other, in learning.” —A. Davis, Du Quoin, lll 


BOTTOM DOLLAR. —“ John, you lead me 
into temptation. You draw the bottom dollar, by 
your winning way, and yet I freely give you abso- 
lution. Inclosed find $1.00."--Rev. D LvcTHER 
Roru, Lunenburg, Nova Scotia. 

IRISHMAN’S Wish.—“ I send you $12.20. If 
you had asked more you could have had it. As the 
Irishman said: ‘ May you live to ate the hen thet 
scratches over yere grave /’"—Rev. E. A. WHITWA™, 





Jonesville, Mich. 


Address JOHN B. ALDEN, PUBLISHER, 


P. o. an 1227. 





393 Pearl St., New York. 
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Larger sizes, 
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Card and label Press, $3. 
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“Horlick’s Food for Infants has saved 
many lives,” writes R, V. Tooker Dan 
Chicago, wit Sold os al 


Srecamss. Price 4¢ and 
75 cts. Sent by mail fer 
| in stamps. 

wk sent free. 


HORLICK’S FOOD co. Racine, Wis. 


